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Qu UE EN’S HALL.—SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

CONCERTS. = NDAY NEXT, at 330. Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 

Conductor—Mr. HENRY J. WOO D. Tickets, xs Bn ae ; admission 
free, at Hall, and R. a “an, Manager, 320, Regent 


Ty etvesersce of LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ADVANCED ZOOLOGY. 
JRES on SPORUZOA’ will 
GOWER STREET, W.C., by Prof. E. A. 





BOROUGH of BROMLEY. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 
The PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE is Pabror to receive 
am lications from suitable Persons for the APPOINTMENT of 
L RIAN to the BROMLEY PUBLIC LIBRAR 
Previous experience in a Public Library is ——— § 
anaes ne at 1501. per annum, rising by annual increments 
Applications, — age, experience, &c., accompanied by Copies of 
not more than ‘Three Testimonials of recent dates, to be delivered, 








J LEGE 
MINCHIN, on MONDAYS: pty RING TERM, at 430 P.M., 
< Y, Februai 
Sg ey iene Fee for t <A Course. a lation Dal mre wren oe a Detailed 
on @) on e unders 
ana ee Pip RTOG, Academic Registrar. 





188 DREWRY will give a COURSE of 

EE LECTURES on SHAKSPERE in his SONNETS at her 

HOUSE on MONDAYS, February 29, March 7, and March 14, at 3.30 P.M. 

Fee for the Course, 7s 6d.; 24 a Single Lecture, 3s.—143, King Henry’s 
Road, South Hampstead, N.W 


7 tere S's 





DRAWINGS 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
NOW FIRST EXHIBITED IN LONDON AT 


HENRY SOTHERAN & COS, 
37, PICCADILLY, W. 


ADMISSION, with CATALOGUE, Is. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 

ENGRAVERS, 5a, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 22nd ANNUAL EXHI- 

BITION, including Engravings by ANDREA MANTEGNA. OPEN 
10to6. Admission ls. HAROLD CHILD, Secretary. 


Nez. BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 

URES in. — MESSRS. DICKINSONS’ newly decorated 
RUSKIN ROOM is available for the above and similar purposes.—For 
terms and vacant dates apply 114, New Bond Street. 


A®3 EXHIBITION of PEWTER will be held in 
CLIFFORD’S INN HALL, Fleet Street, E.C., from FEB- 
RUARY 24 to MARCH 26, 10 to 5.20 p.m. Admission 1s. 

H. J. L. J. MASSE, Director. 














[HE FIRST LORD TENNYSON.— A MEZZO- 

TINT by es SHORT, from the Picture painted in 1859 by 
Mr. G. F. Watts, O.M,, is NOW PUBLISHED.—Rosrar Dv NTHORNE, the 
Rembrandt Gallery, 5, Vigo Street, W. 


fine ‘= under, endorsed “Librarian,” on or before 
MARCH 5, 1904. 
Canvassing will be considered a se giige 7 


Order 
FR H. P NORMAN, Town Clerk. 
Municipal Offices, Bromley, Kent, Teeny 17, 1904. 





ee a cae Wear AND ‘ca 
NSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY of IRELAND. 


Pe TRUSTEES of the NATIONAL LIBRARY of IRELAND as 
FRIDAY, March 11 next, proceed to nd election of < THIR 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN.—A fro th md 
monials, should be sent to the Director of the § Satanes and "art Institu- 
tions on or before 12 o'clock noon on TH eras March 10, special 
attention being paid to the following regulations 
1. Envelopes to be endorsed “ Assistant Librarians hi 
2. No applications, personal or otherwise, to be 
members of the Council of Trustees. 
. Each Candidate to state his age, and to submit, in the first 
instance. copies of not more than four Testimonials. 
q The. selected a eee have to satisfy the Civil Service 





le to individual 





a - 


Copies of the rules bad = vee duties of the post can be had 
on uc a A to the undersi 
G PLUNKETT Director, "hetenes and Art Institution. 
Leinster } HS. February, 1904. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLEADVICE 

4 can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who from their extensive and perenen knowledge of 

the best Schools ‘for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 


Poor READER.—LADY REQUIRED, having 
had experience in a Printer’s.—Address, giving — to 
Miss Brown, care of J. W. Vickers, 5, Nicholas Lane 


ANTED AT “NCE, in a Sub-Kditor’s Room, 

YOUNG ASSISTANT Must be a capable Reporter and Précis 

Writer. A knowledge of Electrical and Engineering Matters will be 

valuable.—Apply by letter, stating sage and salary required, to 
No. 73-4, Whitehall Court, 8.W 














UREN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERT 

TO-DAY (SATURDAY), at 3. Queen’s Hall Orchestra. Con- 

ductor—Mr. HENRY J. WOO). ‘Tickets, 1s. to 7s. 6d., at the Hall 
and R. Newman, Manager, 320, Regent Street. 


RI 8 H MU M,. 
The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from TUESDAY, 
March 1, t wees merce inclusive 
NDE THOMPSON. Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Mam ny pearenny 23, 1904. 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 
OPEN FREE, from ll to 5, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 2 
and Fridays, from March 1 to August 31 Cards for Private Da: and 
for Students to be obtained from the Ccvraror, at the Museum. 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
sa Parade, Eastbourne. 














and uites of Rooms or 
Bingle Bedrooms « — be ved Tarnished, with oo ay and Attendance, 
at very Moderate Charges. 

The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for and desiring rest and a fort- 
night's sojourn at this most lovely seaside 

‘a ernie pe and Forms of Ap; Heaton @ an ea had of the Secretary, 

Gro. Lanner, at the London Office, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


XENTLEMAN, 40, well read, many years suc- 

cessful Teacher, desires post as SECRETARY, LIBRARIAN, 

or POSITION of TRUST. Highest Testimonials.—E. H., Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


[NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 
land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 
Private Secretaries.—Miss Peturnerince (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 524, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 








ESEARCH WORK done at the _ BRITISH 
MUSEUM or elsewhere on term lent test: 
monials.—X. Y. Z., Athenzum Press, 13, eons Buildings, (hg 


e, 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARS&ILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


VY PE-W RITING,—SHORTHAND.—Authors’ 
MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, 10d per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Ver or 
Condensed Reports foreland. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
so E. Moncan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ondon, 


YPE&-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. - Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Us terms. References. 
Established eleven years —S1 kes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
and 229, Hammersmith Road, W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, SERMONS, 
PLAYS, REVIEWS TYPEWRITTEN accurately and promptly, 
9d. per 1,000 words. Keferences to well-known Writers.—M. Srvarr, 
11, Moreton Place, St. George’s Square, 8.W. 


I ITERARY MEN may rely on having their MSS. 
4 carefully TYPED by Miss io work 17, 18. Basinghall, Street, 
E.C. Dramatic Work a special Work fetched from any distance. 
Scale of charges on application. af el. 3328 Cent. 


VYPE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MS., 8d. per 
i, = words; LEGAL and GENERAL COPY ING, 1d. per a 
(72 words), Carbons half price. Accuracy and dispatch.—Miss 
Risvon, Wectany, Cobhaon Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE- WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly, on paper, at ls. 3d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. 8., 
care of Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


IT FER WRITING and DUPLICATING at home. 

AUTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, ARTICLES EL cL pdpcoctlatnne f 
Strictly private New Machine, best work. 
Lowest terms on application. —Asunvy, St. John’s Cottage, Teak 


YRANSLATIONS and TYPE-WRITING.— 
Russian, vemos, Spanish, and Italian. Plain Type-Writing, 
ls. per 1,000 wo: ‘rranslation ‘Tariff on application.—Bamrron 





and at the 
































| Prynne, 32, Piveaien Road, Mitcham 





TYPE- -WRITING promptly and neatly executed 
at moderate charges. French and German Translated and Copied. 
—Address, by letter, C. L., 12, Edith Grove, Chelsea, 8. W. 
ANUSCRIPTS promptly and accurately 
TYPED, 10d. per 1,000 words. References to well-known 
Authors —Miss Messer, Lang Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, 8. W. 








NEWSPAPER (Old-Established Weekly), with 
ood Jobbing and Stationery Business, and Freehold Premises, 
FOR DISPOSAL, in West of England, Proprietors wishing to retire. 
Open to every investigation to Principals only.—S. £., Athenzum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE.—FOR SALE, as a 
current going concern, the old-established high-class SECON D- 
“ci BOOK BUSINESS of Mr. THOMAS THORNE, Newecastle-on- 
Tyn Large and varied and weil-selected Stock, together with 
valuable Goodwill. Mr. Thorne having thoroughly broken down in 
health, is compelled to abandon Business. 








ING’S COLLEGE (University of London).— 
e COUNCIL invite applications for the TOOKE PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of ROONOMIC SCIENCE and STATISTICS. Applicati 9 must 


‘HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. — Established 1879. 


,, The interests of Authors capa’ for 





TYE E-WRITING.—FRENCH and ITALIAN 
TRANSLATIONS snd LITERARY WORK. Antiquarian and 


H Topoataneiee Research a speciality.—Miss Fancovar, 51, Tho; 1 


, Barnsbury, N. Terms very moderate. 





SAY, TYPE- WRITING, SHORTHAND 

mn). — LEGAL, GENERAL, ARCHITECTURAL, and 

ENGINEERING WORK TYPED and LITHOGRAPHED. Usual 

terms.—-Missrs Davipson and Hype WARREN, 387, Essex Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS. &e,, 
carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, 10d. per 
1,000 words ; reduction for large quantities. All orders ‘promptly 








arranged. MSS. placed Poith Publishers. aoe and Testi- 








be submitted by MA 28. of be 
obtained from the ts WALTER SMITH, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
CHAIR OF ARABIC, 
cuatt. COUNCIL will shortly ‘proceed to FILL the VACANCY in this 
d by not more than six roimenials, m0 yc 
such —- evidenee of fitness for the post as Candidates may 
no a reach the Secretary not later than SATURDAY. 


T. GREGORY FOSTER, Secretary. 
Particulars will be sent on a, 


q NSTITUTION of ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 

n view of the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. W. G. 
McMILLAN’ the COUNCIL are ereaen to receive applications for 
‘the appointment of SECRETARY. the 











= on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


T° AUTHORS.—A FIRM of GENERATI PUB- 

LISHERS can UNDERTAKE the PUBLICATION of WORKS of 
all kinds upon fair Business Terms. Write, in first instance, to Joun 
Morton & Co , 46, Wilson Street, London, E.C. 


§. \Y MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
‘se Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. d 
ef Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 











Vicar, with large Modern Country Vicarage, 

ae htfully situated in Monmouthshire, RECEIVES ONE or 
TWO “PUP ie ag Oxford Responsions. Stablin ng. Private Study 
if E. A., Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





In making their 
Council will attach importance to the following qualifications :— 
amiolstracive e experience. 
Tact and business capacity. 
In touch “ance 70 wei iledee a 
intance w: ern Languages. 
Techateal knowled; 
The salary to commence at 500/. per ann 
Applications, in writing, addressed to the. “Chairman of the Secre- 
taryship Committee, Institution of Electrical Engineers, 92, Victoria 
Street, Westminster A Le ” must be delivered on or before MONDAY, 
the 7th of MARCH NE. 


By Order, 
SIDNEY SHARP, decretazy to the Committee. 
“Offices of the Institution, February 15, 1904. 





Boe = and RESIDENCE in comfortable, well- 
House (Private Family) in BAYSWATER. Well suited 


arran; 
for s Gentleman and his Wife, or a Professional Man. Near to Stations , 


and Omnibus References ‘exchanged. —Address H. H., Atheneum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS —Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. oe minutes’ walk from S8.E.R and C. 








Station. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


and returned without delay.—M. M. L., 7, Vernon 
Clapham, 8. W. 


TP YPe- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Rei poRs Cambedige 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with M Lan, 
Research Revision, Translation. References to ‘Authors —Tue 
BRIDGE TyPE-Wnitinc AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 











Catalogues. 
ATALOGUE No. 89.—Etchings by Whistler— 


Turner’s Liber Studiorum, and other E: ings SOT eEe by 
h. &c.—Drawings of the Early English 0ol—Ilustrated Books 
‘Works by John Kuskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. Warp, 2, Chureh 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM, 
- in fine states only.—Wx. Waxp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 
urrey. 


UBLISHERDS REMAINDERS. 
MARCH LIST NOW READY 
Inclading all Latest Purchases offered at greatly reduced prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 
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THE AUTOTYPE ee il 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—_—_— 


MONOCHROME COPIES, 


By the Permanent Autotype Carbon Process, of 


PICTURES by OLD MASTERS, 


From the Principal Collections of Note. 
Numerous Examples of Works by MODERN 
ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of 
Permanent Photographic Reproduction are Exten- 
sively Employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and Leading Publishers. 


Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, 
MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 


Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates Submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE. 


NOW READY. NEW EDITION. 


With 175 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint- Block Illustrations. 
For Convenience of Reference the Publications are 
Arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 


Post free ONE SHILLING. 





A Visit of Inspection is invited to the 
AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C. 





EBSSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


M. MURPHY’S CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
e HAND BOOKS, No. 95, NOW READY, —— Works on 
Topography, History. and many curious and scarce items, post free o 
application Full value given for Small or Lares‘ Quantities of Books, 
—79, Renshaw Street, Liverpool. 








HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK BOUL AR, 
Notes on New and Forthcoming Pub) fied List 
of Books, is issued by Wiciiams & Norcarts, Book oe 14, — 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.— Specimen Copies gratis. 


LEIGHTON’S 


ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 
Part II., C, with 220 Litustrations., price 3s. 
Parts III.—V., D—M, with 380 Illustrations in Facsimile, price 2s. each. 








Collection of Engravings ; also Original Water-Colour 
Drawings and a few Paintings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
b a ge at oo Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, WC., 
Day, at ten minutes past 
RAVINGS, comprising 


ith a number of ree Sporting and Mili Prints ; also 
other rty) a small COLL ION of the _— i 
a van Leyden, Beham, Aldegrever. ee ler, , &e.— 








and ~~ be Framed—and a few Oil Paintin 
Antique Silver, Sc. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON | will SELL 
tat A = at their Galleries, “, Leices poe ge 
ms DA March at ten minuges past 1 o Oe ny 
NTIQUE SLY ER, OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE, CURT ITL 
ANTIQUITIES, FURNITURE, &e. 
Library of the late Rev. H MOORE, and other 
Private Properties. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, March 16, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 
past 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late Key. H. MOORE, 
and other Private Properties, comprising First Editions of Modern 
Authors—Extra lilustrated Kooks and Works in all Branches of 
Literature, both — and Foreign. 
1 in prep 











Valuable Law Books, i fe ibrary of 
JUUGE BA YLIS Pawnee ): a te othe late JUDGE 
PATERSON (by order oat the #xecutors)—Portraits and 
Engravings, the Property of a Lady of Title. 

ESSKS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL wor 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
1 o'clock, valuable LAW BOOKS, 
a Set of the Law 

eports 903, 323 v ournal from 1822 to 
1892, 130 vols — Mews’s Digest of English ees Law, 16 vols. — 
Modern Text Books—a fine and Complete Set of Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates from the commencement to 1903. 570 vols. half-roan ; 
aiso Hii STORICAL MFZZO PoRTRAITS and ENGRAV INGS (some 
Coloured )— Hi Giazed N many and Oak and other 
Library Furniture. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Valuable Books, including a Se‘ection from the Library of the 
late LORD NUGENT (removed from Norfolk), the Property 
of a Lady. 

M EssRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115. Chancery Lane, W.C. 
on WEDNESDAY, March 9. and Two Following Days, at 1 o'closk 
valuable books, including the above and other go = 

England, 1677 - Books 

Baten and ‘Topographical Works—Early Printed Biack- Lotter — 

re Tracts and Pamphiets oe to the Civil War and John Hampden 
re Kea ts’s Endymion, First Ecition, beards, uncut — The Exquisites, 
with Plates by W. M. ‘Thackeray, Privately Printed, 1: a unique 

Coloured Copy— First Editions of Ainsworth, Dickens (including a 

Presentation Copy), and others—Carey’s Life in Paris, Coloured Plates 

—Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman— Rooks on Ireland, inciuding the 

Irish ee Society, 23 vols., and Annals of the Four Masters, 

8 vols.—Susesex 20 vole 1848-68; also 

MANUSCKIPTS ‘= aviogRarH LETTERS, including Thos. 

Busby’s Commonplace 1684 — Original MS. of Lord ulay’s 

Article on Lord em from Thomas Gray, a joint Letter 

from Gray and Horace Walpole. Dickens, Leigh Hunt, and others. 


Catalogues on application. 


The bee Tee. soee of the late ROBERT ETHERIDGE, 
F.R.S (removed from 11, Cariyle Square, 
Thahens. by order of the Kxecutors. 


ESSRS. HODGSON «& CO, will SELL by 

go at their Rooms 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 

THURSDAY, March 10, at 1 o’clock, the above LIBRARY, com- 

rising an extensive Collection of Works on Geology, Palwontology, 

ineralogy. »nd Kindred Subjects— Botani: Works, and Books 0! 

Natural istory— Works on Art- British Museum Catalogues—Sets of 

the Geological Society's Journal and Transactions—Palwontographical 
Society's Publications—Royal Society's Transactions, &c. 

Catalogues on aimed 














Photographic Cameras and J/enses, and all Accessories— 
Lanterns and Slides—Sctentrfic and Surgical Instruments. 


FRIDAY. March /,, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. 0. STEVENS wil! OFFER, at bie Rooms, 

gz Street. Covent Garden. London, W.c., an important 

lot of SURGICAL INS tRUMENTS - Photographic Cameras and Lenses 

by very — Makers, and a large quantity of Photographic Accessories 

by Ross. Keck, and others -Astronomical and 

Fiela 1 and § Glasses — nostruments and 

Apparatus— Lathe Parts and Tools Electrical Apparatus and Fittings— 

jated Goods—Books—Pictures—and a large quantity of Miscellaneous 
Seaporte. 

On view day prior 2 to 4 and morning of sale. 








Catalogues on 





J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
(THE “WAR” CaTALOGUE. Latest Books on 
the Kusso-Japanese War. 

The “FISCAL” CATALOGUE. Selected Books on the Fiscal Question. 

Sent _, free on 4.7: to Booxsnors, Liurrep, Talbot House, 


Arundel Street. Strand 


ARUNDEL CHROMOS, 


Large Number in Stock. Many rare ones. 
Send Stamp for TH!1S MONTH'S PRINTED LIST. 
St. Jude’s Depot, Birmingham. 


WNERS of GENUIN# SPKCIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire te 'INPOSE of same oe ens are 
invited to send particu’ars to Hamrron & Sons. Pall Mall Bast, who are 
always prepared to give ful! value tur interesting Examples. 


THENAUM Parkes, —J0an ech gy 
Faancs, s erintee of the Athenown, M s and Queries, &c., is 
- k rall kind BuO. 
PERIODICAL PRINTING 19 Breom's i tindn ot Chamasty | team tRo. 

















Sales bp Anction, 
Decorative China. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
reg x bmg Galleries 47, Leicester » WC., 
on MONDAY, Feb , at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely. 


an important COLLECT TUN of — PUTTEKY and PURCELAIN, 
removed from a Country Residen 





‘PP 





Important Collection of British Macro-Lepidoptera, 
TUESDAY, March 8, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C, STEVENS will OFFKR, at his Rooms, 

88, King Street, Covent Garden. London, ad the COLLEC- 

TION of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA formed by F. WOODFORDE, 

Esq. F.E 8., of Market Drayton, op. ‘the Collection contains long 

series of recently taken Specimens in fine, well set condition, all most 

carefully labelled. 

On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. 

application. 


ESSKS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they wil! hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, a Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, February 29, OLD PICTURES 


and DRAWINGS. 

On TUESDAY, March 1, PORCELAIN of 
JAMES BBARD, Eeq., deceased ; PORCELAIN, OBJECTS of ART, and 
DECORATION. 

On THURSDAY, March 3, important SILVER 
and SILVER-GILT PLATE, being a vortion of the Townshend Heir. 
looms; also fine EAKLY E*GLISH SILVEK and SILVsR-GILT 
PLATE from various private sources. 

(mn FRIWAY, March 4, D¥CORATIVE FURNI.- 
Fp pe be rtion of the ‘Townshend Heirlooms ; and PORCELAIN, 
OBJECTS ©: T,and DECURKATIVE FURNITURE from aumervus 
sources. 


(nm SATURDAY, March 5, and MONDAY, 


March 7, important PICTURES, the Townthend Heirlooms. 


Catalogues on 








A Portion o the Valuable Library of the Rev. J. F. 
t BULLOCK, w ts 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
—o Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY. February 29. and Following Dey, 
o'clock precisely, a PORTION of the valuable LIBRARY of 

PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS of the Rev. J. F.W. BULLOCK. 
Rector of Radwinter. Saffron Walden, comprising very rare Lity ical 
ee qo many Editions of Books of Hours, Bibles, Offices, 
ers, uals Pro cessionsls, Breviaries. Missals, Rituals, Psalters, 

&e., mehietly ‘of Salisbury Use—Illuminated Manuscript Hore, Psalters 
Offices, &c —various Editions of the Book of Common Prayer’ 
ward VI. to Victoria-rare Special Forms of Prayer, Epistles and 
gg and other uncommon “ixteenth-(‘entury Works—some Modern 
Topography. Archeology, and Architecture—Civil Way 
Pamphlets—-a a of Works by Thomas Bewick—Kuskin’s Works. 

Books of Prints, & 


Ae be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








The Library of the late J. F. HORE, Esa. 


M £S8ks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellingtoa 
Street, Strand. W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, March 2, atl o'clock recisely, 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the Library of J Pa HORE. 
of Drinagh, Dulwich, comprising a on Standard 
and Historical’ Literature—Grote’s Greece—Campbell’s Chancellors— 
Lytton s Novels, 43 vols.—the Writings of Froude, Miss Strickland, 
Macaulay, Mill. and Kanke—Law Books—Works of Reference, &&. 
other Properties, including the Works of A’ crows Dickens, George 
Meredith, and others—C “ae n’s Book ot 
Idieness, First Edition, uncut—karly Printed Books— ilton’s Paradise 
Lost. First Edition—liluminatea Hore Modern Editions de Luxe. 
Works on Architecture and the Fine Arts—Westmacott’s English Spy— 
Williamson's Oriental Field Sports—Boydell’s ‘Thames, and other Rooks 
with Coloured Plates—Claude’s Liber Veritatis, 3 vols —Books of Prints 
—Early English Literature — Sporting Books — Natural History— 
Science, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable Library of the late Sir THOMAS 
DAWSON BRODIE, Bart. 


M E8888. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, March 3, and Four Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock recisely. the valuable LIBRARY of the late &ir 
THOMAS DAWSON BRUDIE, of Idvies, N.B., comprising 
Works on Scottish and English ‘Literature—Archeology—Antiquities— 
Family History—rare French Kooks illustrated by the great Eighteenth. 
Century Artists Fine-Art Books and Books of Prints—the First Folio 
Shakespeare :imperfect)— Bibliographical Works-and Books on Kind. 
ings, &c., many finely bound, and all in good condition. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














A Collection of Engravings by the Old Masters, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
wil) SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, March 9, at 1 o'clock preceaiy, 
a COLLECTION of Es GRAVINGS. EICHINGS, WOODCUTS, and 
DRAWINGS by the OLD MASTERS, including many of Great Tanity, 
formed during the Early Part of the Last Century. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of Engravings of the late Sir PETER 
EDLIN, K.C, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL = AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C., m THURSDAY, March 10, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely (b: Senter of the Executors). the COLLECTION of 
ENGIAVINGS, Principally by the Old Masters, of the late Sir PETER 
LIN, K.: eensborough ‘Terrace, W., and comprising 
Examples - the "worke of H.S Beham A. Diirer, Israel von Mecken, 
Rembra: M. Schongauer, ard others—an Extensive Collection of 
IMwstrations to Bryan's Dictionary of Painters. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of the late W. E. HENLEY, k Esq. 


ESSRS, SUTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, March 14, atl ee ed 
order of the Bxecutors, the LIBRARY of the late W LEY, 
Dyce and Fletcher, 11 vols., Sest Edition, 
and “other Elizavethan Literature— Byron’ s Hours of Idleness, First 
Edition, d English Literature — Henley and 
Stevenson’s Acmiral Guines. Privately Printed, and Special Issues of 
Mr Henley’s Writings—the Edition de Luxe of Kipling’s Writings— 
Andrew Lang’s Works—Shakespeareana —Elvin and Courthope’s Pope 
—the Edinburgh Edition of Stevenson’s Works. with an Inscription 
—_ Stevenson to Henley—the Tudor Translations, a Set—Books of 
Prints—Works of Reference—Voyages ‘Traveis—Biography—Skeats 
Bdition of Chaucer—the Writings = Fielding, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Scott, &c.—Early Poetic and Dramatic Literature—and other Works ia 
various classes of Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 




















T HE FAR EASTERN PROBLEM. 
RUSSIA’S POSITION IN ASIA, 
FROM PARIS TO NEW YORK BY LAND. 
By HARRY DE WINDT. 


Profusely illustrated with Maps and Photographs 
by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net; by post, 13s, 
*,* SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ A rattling book. One of the most 
exhilarating volumes of travel we have read. The story is 


a graphic piece of writing, is of world-wide interest, aud @ 


valuable additio to the literature of travel.” 


Daily Chronicle.— 
duravce and pertinacity.” 


North Mail,—‘ Takes second place only to Nansen’s great i 


work,” 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTp., 
3 and 12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 


‘*Remarkable as a feat of human e- 
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| Seve ddl dled rhe for M RC H, 
A SONG of ENGLAND. By Alfred Noyes. 
VISCOUNT GOUGH. By George W. Forrest, C.I.E. 
JOHN CHILCOTE, MP. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
The PYTOHLBY COUNTRY. 
A LAD of PROMISE. i caiial dale 
TRAIT of a BEAUTIFUL WOMA ¥ upon 
> otk "ranabates by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 
COLOPAXIANA : Habits and Habitat. By Scolopax. 
WHITAKER WRIGHT FINANCE. 
ORT DROUTHY. By X. 
ODE: toa New Tall Hat. By Selim. 
if § WITHOUT METHOD: Objections to a National Theatre— 
mUare of Public Taste in Literature—In Defence of the Study of 
Greek. 
The OPENING of the WAR. By Active List. 
The POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 
William Biackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, 





READ HIS: REMINISCENCES IN 


A teaeeree MON TSS. F, 


SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, and 
DECEMBER, 1903. 


*,.* Probably Sir Leslie Stephen’s last literary work. 


London : Gay & Bird, 22, Bedford Street, Strand. 


‘WO PREMIATED STREKT FRONTS in 
PARIS; the Institute of Architects and the Building Act (IT) 5 
Corner Houses (Architectural Association); Design for a Crescent in 
Classic Style; House, ‘the Gables” Clapham Common; Arches 
(Student’s Column) &c.—See the BUILDER of February 27 (4d.; by 
post, 4jd.).—Through any Newsagent ; or direct from the Publisher of 
the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


p4vin NUTT, 57-59, LONG ACRE. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


GERALD the WELSHMAN. By HENry OWEN, 
D.C.L., Editor of Owen’s ‘Pembrokeshire,’ &c. New 
and Enlarged Edition. With Map of Medieval Wales, 
Pedigree of Gerald’s connections with the Royal House 
of Wales, and Index of Place-Names. Crown 8vo, 
vi-207 pp. cloth, top gilt, 3s. 6d. net; 3s. 10d. post free. 


The CATTLE RAID of CUALNGE (TAIN BO 
CUAILNGE). An Old Irish Prose Epic. Translated for 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—> 


THE DIARY OF 
SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Edited by iaheGeenes i ceeen MAURICE, 


With Portrait and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Two brilliant volumes, well worthy to be 
set by the side of Napier’s ‘History of the Peninsular War.’ The 
——- is of unusual interest, for it is exceedingly outspoken and 
— CHRONICLE.—“ This enthralling journal of a fine soldier's 

le.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ At last we have the real Moore revealed 
tous, the man himeelf is reflected in the mirror of his own personality, 
This is no imaginary Moore; no fancy portrait born of misconception 
or the ill-will of political partisans. It is the man himself, with all 
his true traits and characteristics. Increased interest, if it were 


needed, invests the diary from the fact that it was not written for 
publication.” 


THREE YEARS in the KLONDIKE. 
By JEREMIAM LYNCH. Demy 8&8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


The BINDING of the NILE and the 
NEW SOUDAN. By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, Author 


aaa 8,008 1.Y.’ With Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
net. 


THROUGH the LANDS of the SERB. 
By M. E DURHAM. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations by 
the Author, 14s. net, 

their 


BRITISH RAILWAYS: 
Organisation and Management. By HUGH MUNRO 
ROSS. Crown Svo, 5. net, 








“TWO BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
The BACK BLOCKS of CHINA. A 


Narrative of Experiences among the Chinese, Sifans, 
Lolos, Tibetans, Shans, and Kachins between Shanghai 
and the Irrawaddi. By R. LOGAN JAOK, LL.D. 
F.G.S., late Government Geologist of Queensland. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* The reticence and serenity of this book 
impress the reader far more than any fine writing or heroics would ; 
this — picture of a handful of British, cheerful and determined, 
travelling with untroubled air among alien races and unknown regions, 
has an attractiveness all its own. Dr. Jack’s book is a perfect store- 
house of information on the manners and habits of the Chinese.” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 
THREE ROLLING STONES in 


JAPAN. By GILBERT WATSON. With Illustrations 
from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





the first time from ‘Leabhar na h-Uidhbri’ and the 
‘Yellow Book of Lecan’ by L. WINIFRED FARA- 
DAY, M.A. Crown 8vo, xxi-l4l pp. art linen, 4s. net; 
4s. 3d. post free. 


*,* Forms Vol. XVI. of the “Grimm Library.” As the 
greater part of the limited issue of 500 Copies has been 
subscribed for, the price of 4s. net is only valid for another 
50 Copies, after which the price will be raised to 5s. 


[02408 ORIENTAL RELIGIONS SERIES, 


Vol. I. INDIAN MYTHOLOGY ACCORDING to 
the MAHABHARATA. 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


II. The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY in 
ISLAM. Ry Dr. T J DE BOER. Translated by E. R. 
JONES. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. net. 

This edition of Dr. de Boer’s recent work is produced in the hope 
that it may prove interesting to not a few English readers, and 
especially that it may be of service to younger students commencing to 
¢#tudy the subject dealt with. 








Vol. 


Luzac & Co. 46, Great Rassell Street, London, W.C. 


JACQueRs ROSENTHAL, 
10, KARL STR. 10, MUNICH (BAVARIA). 
SUPPLEMENT TO HAIN AND CUPINGER. 
The following important Bibliographical Item will be published in 
a few months :— 
Prof. Dr. DIETRICH R&ICHLING. — APPEN.- 


DICES ad HAINII—COPINGERI REPERTORIUM BIBLIO- 
GRAPHICUM: Additi ete dati 











‘The First Part. containing about 300 Incunabula unknown to Hain 
= a ae and many C: i and E , Will be out in 
March, a.c. 


The price of this first Part is not yet fixed. It will be about 6s. to 8s. 
Only a small number of Copies will be printed. 
Jacqnes Rosenthal, Munich, 10, Karl Str. 10. 


M ORET-SAN DERS’ GERMAN DICTIONARIES. 


MURET-SANDBR®’ ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
and GERMAN LANGUAG«S Unabridged Edition. 4 vols. royal 
8vo, half-calf 4/. 4s. Used in all Government Offices and Libraries. 

MURET-SANDERS’ ENGLISH-GRRMAN and GERMAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY for “chools and General Readers. Abridgment of 
the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary ’ 2 vols 8vo, half-calf, 16s. 

MURET-SANDERS’ ENGLISH GERMAN and GERMAN-ENGLISH 
POCKET DICTIONARY for quick Reference and Conversation. 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London : H. Grevel & Co. 33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


od —The NINETEENTH CENTURY: a Testi- 
* mony forthe Truth. A Review of the State of Religion. 
A. E. Harvey, 4, Pemberton Row, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 














ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. By 
DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIKELD, Author of ‘The Ex- 
ploration of the Caucasus.’ With more than 40 mag- 
nificent I\lustrations by Signor V. SELLA, and 2 Maps. 
Royal 8vo, 18s, net. 


SPECTATOR.—‘ To those who are interested in the Tibetan Mission 
and wish to get a more exact idea of the country it is penetrating and 
the nature of the to whom it is sent. this book may be recom- 
mended as a very faithful and instructive guide. But the narrative has 
merits of its own quite apart from any topical interest. Mr. Fresh- 
field's book shouid take rank as one of the classics of mountain travel. 
His pictures, whether of the snow wastes or of the heavy tropical glens, 
are done with the insight and fidelity of a true artist and lover of 
Nature.” 





SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S 

FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of a DIPLOMATIST. 

By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart. 
G.C.B. G.C.M.G. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Altogether, this volume deserves to be read—and 


no doubt wil! be widely read—not only as a sequel to its predecessors, 


but for its own sake as an excellent miscellany of good stories and 
useful information.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Eleanor 


ALEXANDER. With Photogravure Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. ¢d, 


TIMES.—*‘ A charming, wandering, rambling book, full of the grace 
and sweetness that are so often wafted to England nowadays from the 


Irish shore.” 
PAT M’CARTY, FARMER of 
ANTRIM: His Rhymes. By J. STEVENSON. Crown 
8vo, 4s net. 
ATHENZUM.—“ This book is a welcome proof that Ulster is taking 
part in the - eneral revival of Irish literature. Here we have a peculiar 
ypocre represented vividly and racily. The whole book is bathed in 


ocal colour, and the vocabulary is especially rich in those fresh idioms 
and uoworn words which journalism is rapidly driving out of 


literature.’ 
NOVELS. 





TWO POPULAR 6s. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION, 


THE NEBULY COAT. 


By J. MEADE FALKNER. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 
THE BOY, SOME HORSES, AND A 
GIRL. 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS. 





London: 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, 





MR. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


JAPAN, CHINA, KOREA, 
AND SIBERIA. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. 
With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L. M.P. 


The Second Volume of this Work (of which 
Vols, I,, I1I., IV., and VII. have already appeared) 
is now ready, and deals with the Territories and 
Peoples at present forming the Stage and Dramatis 
Personz of one of the greatest Dramas of the 
World’s History. 

Superbly illustrated with Maps and Plates. To 
be completed in 8 royal 8vo vols., 15s, net each in 
cloth, or 21s. each half-bound. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


KOREA. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON. lis. net. 
A NEW EDITION. 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and 
Problems in European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the 
Caucasus, and Central Asia. By HENRY NORMAN, 
M.P., Author of ‘ Peoples and Problems of the Far East,’ 
‘The Real Japan,’ &c. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF 


GREATER RUSSIA. 


By WIRT GERRARE With Map and numerous I!lus- 
trations from Original Photographs. 8vo, 10s. 


IN THE PALACES OF THE 
SULTAN. 


By ANNA BOWMAN DODD. lés. net. 


REAL CONVERSATIONS. 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. With Portraits. 6s. 


THE ALIEN IMMIGRANT. 


By Major EVANS GORDON, M.P. 6s. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE INTERLOPER 


ViOLET JACOB. [ Ready. 
LOVE THE FIDDLER 

LLOYD OSBOURNE. [Ready. 
THE EVIL EYE 

DANIEL WOODROFFE. [ Ready. 
THE STORY OF SUSAN 

Mrs, HENRY DUDENEY, [ Ready. 
THE ONE WOMAN 

THOS. DIXON, Jun. (Ready. 
THE RELENTLESS CITY 

E. F. BENSON. [ Ready. 
THE MASTERFOLK 

HALDaNE MACFALL, [Leady. 


THE WEB 
FREDERICK TREVOR HILL. [Ready. 


THE MONEY GOD 
Bass BLAKE, [ Ready. 


THE ISLAND PHARISEES 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. [ Ready. 
THE MAGNETIC NORTH 
ELIZABETH ROBINS. [Mar. 10. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
VOLS, I. AND II, NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 
In 5 vols. 8vo, Vols. I. and II. 8s. 6d. net each. 
ATHENZUM.—“ Much the best eer of England in existence for 


Pry of Palmerston’s premiership: 
SPECTATOR.—“ Certain to obtain 8 large circulation,...A book for 


which we have little but praise.” 
PILOT.—“ A wonderful piece of condensation by a writer whose 
— of compression and of epigram are almost Tacitean. ... Brilliant 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
GARDEN,’ 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. 


With Map. Crown &vo, 6s. 


WORLD.— The book is a positive tonic, an almost certain antidote 
todeoression. It is full of sunshine, and good humour, and laughter—a 
worthy companion, indeed, to ‘ Elizabeth's’ other joyous and fascinat- 
ing works.” 


ANNALS of a CLERICAL FAMILY. 
a | some Account of the Family and Descendants of 
WILLIAM VENN, Vicar of Otterton, Devon, 1600-21. By 
JOHN VENN, F.R.S_ F.SA., Fellow and President of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. With Illus- 
trations. Medium 8vo, 15s. net. 


GATHERED POEMS OF 
ERNEST MYERS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN'S EDITION OF DICKENS. 
New Volume. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS AND 
HARD TIMES. 


With an Introduction, Biographical and ene, 
by CHARLES DICKENS th the Younger. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN'’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET 
CLASSTCS,—New Volume. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; or in leather limp, 3s. net. 
CORIDON’S SONG: and other Verses 


from various Sources. With Introduction by A. DOB- 
SON, and I!lustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 
HEBREW MSS. of the MONTEFIORE LIBRARY. 
Compiled by HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Ph.D. 8vo, 
stiff boards, 5s. net. 


The LETTER of ARISTEAS. Trans- 


lated into Knglish. With an Introduction and Notes 
by H. ST. J. THACKWRAY, M.A. 8vo, sewed, 1s. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER in 
ENGLISH VERSE. By ARTHUR §. WAY, M.A. 


HOW to JUDGE ARCHITECTURE. 
A Popular Guide to the Appreciation of Buildings, 
By RUSSELL STURGIS, A.M. Ph.D. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo, 6s. net 
































MARCH NUMBERS NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Annual ubscription, post free, 12s. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The MARCH Number contains :— 

A VISIT to BISMARCK. By Henry Villard. 

THACKERAY'S FRIENDSHIP with an AMERICAN FAMILY. 
V_ UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, a a LECTERS to Miss 
LIBBY STRONG. (Conclusion). By W. M. ‘Thacke’ eray 

The SEA-WOLF.—IIL. By JACK LONDON, when of ‘The Call of the 
Wild,’ &c. 

And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price ls. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The MARCH Number contains:— 
The ‘ BLACKSMITH NATION’; or, the Story of a 
x. coh ry Bar of Iron. By 


TWO LADS of OLD KENTUCKY. Story. By V. Y. meant, 


A COMEDY in WAX Serial Story. By B. L. Farjeon 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimirTED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——__~>— 
In 2 vols, royal 8vo, 420 Illustrations, 8 Coloured. 


Price TWO GUINEAS net. 


CENTRAL ASIA AND TIBET. 


Towards the Holy City of Lassa. 


By SVEN HEDIN, 
Author of ‘ Through Asia,’ &c, 





NOW READY, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d, net. 


A STUDY of BRITISH 


GENIUS. By HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author 
of ‘The New Spirit,’ ‘The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ &c, 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL. 
FIRST EDITION ENTIRELY EXHAUSTED, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. price 6s, 


The MAN from DOWNING 


STREET. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author 
of ‘The Tickencote Treasure,’ ‘ Secrets of the 
Foreign Office,’ &c. 


“The story of his adventures makes as good a tale of 
mystery and intrigue as ary reasonable lover of such tales 
could desire. It is one of the best Mr. Le Queux has ever 
told. ”"—The Scotsman, 

‘“*Mr. Le Queux gives us adequate sensation without 

a verisimilitude in too violent or vulgar a fashion, 

from Downing Street’ will be enjoyed to the 
full.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This strikes us as being out and away the best thing 
Mr. Le Queux has yet given us.”—/rish Times. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE BARNSTORMERS.’ 
MONDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 29, 

In 1 vol. price 6s. 


The TURNSTILE of NIGHT. 


By Mrs, C. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘ The 
Silent Battle,’ &c. 


MR. W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE'S NEW 
NOVEL. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


AN INARTICULATE GENIUS. 


By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, Author of ‘ The 
Situations of Lady Patricia,’ ‘A Girl of the 
Multitude,’ &c, 
“The novel shows promise, and is not without its 
dramatic moments, especially at the end, the climax 


turning on the emotional hero’s love for his elder brother.” 
Times. 














A POWERFUL NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 63. 


The KINGDOMS of this 
WORLD. By STEPHEN HARDING. 


“An amusing story with some serious moments, and 
anyhow it makes capital reading.”—Daily Mail, 


HER OWN PEOPLE. By 


B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Diana Barring- 
ton,’ ‘Peggy of the Bartons,’ &c. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“The story is clever and vivid, the talk and the cha- 
racters are in Mrs. Croker’s best manner.”—7Zimes. 

“The average reader will be delighted with Mrs. Croker’s 
new novel. Its pictures are vivid, intimate, and pregnant 
with the thoughts that spring from real portraiture. This 
is truly one of the rare novels which leave something 
behind them.”—Pali Mali Gazette. 





HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 





13, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


—~— 
NEW VOLUME BY THE LATE SIR LESLIE 
STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND SOCIETY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Large crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 5s. net. 


The SHAKESPEARIAN PERIOD in 
ENGLAND. By KARL MANTZIUS. Demy 
8vo, 16 Illustrations, 10s. net. (Vol. III. of 
the History of Theatrical Art.) 


UP TO DATE ON QUESTIONS JAPANESE, 
RUSSIAN, KOREAN, MANCHURIAN. 


The PATH of EMPIRE. By George 
LYNCH, War Correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle, 90 Illustrations and a Map. Large 
demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


** Absolutely necessary for the understanding of the Far 
Eastern question.”—Datly Mail. 





6s. THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS, 6s. 


A MAGDALEN'S 
HUSBAND. 


By VINCENT BROWN. 


“ This remarkable study of village life in England...... has 
real spiritual siguificance.’— Atheneum. 
“Attains at moments to something little short of 
— ’— Spectator. 
the ine stuff of tragedy as unmistakably 
x The House with the Green Shutters.’ ’’— Times. 
MNO one will read the book and not be fascinated by its 
passionate sincerity and remarkable literary ability.” 
Morning Post, 





‘* A very remarkable novel.’’—Outlook, 

‘Tragedy, grim, and relentless as fate, is the key-note of 
Mr. Vincent Brown’s striking work ae He is head and 
shoulders above many older hands.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A work written with grave and high intent and much 
force of passi ter Guardian, 

“5 pay the very y highest tribute to its sombre impressive- 
ness.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 

“It should be said that it is absolutely clean.” 

British Weekly. 

“‘A novel of positive and fine achievement.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“One of the best of living exponents of the human 
tragedy.” — Globe. 

“ The finest novel that I have read for many a long day.” 

Star. 

** Powerful, true, pathetic, and sincere, this novel does 
enormous credit to its author.’”’—Hearth and Home, 

“ The final scene......is terrible in its intensity......a strong 
and living book.”—Sunday Sun, 


GREEN MANSIONS. A Romance 
of the Tropical Forest. By W. H. HUDSON, 
Author of ‘Nature in Downland,’ ‘ Hampshire 
Days.’ Crown 8vo, 63. 


‘Haunted by one of the most strange and charming 
creatures of romantic fancy.”—Scotsman, 


The TASKMASTER, 
COURLANDER. 6s. 
‘* Is a well-told story.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘*Is a remarkable book. “—7o-Day. 
** Will not fail to win the attention of novel readers,” 
Scotsman. 
The GODS are JUST. By Beatrice 
HELEN BAKMBY, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A fantastic, etherealized, and wholly fascinating 





By Alphonse 
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NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s. 
The POET’S MYSTERY. By 


ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. Translated from 
the Italian by ANITA MACMAHON, Verses 
Adapted by ALGERNON WARREN. 

It is a graceful and artistic piece of work, full of the 
tenderest pathos, and descriptive of pure affection. The 
scenic descriptions are vivid and vigorous. The poetry of 
Leo; i comes under discussion more than once, and there 
are many references to eminent writers of varicus 
nationalities. 


3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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The Principles of Money. By J. Laurence 
Laughlin. (Murray.) 


Ir has been a common objection to economic 
science that, in spite of the fathomless ocean 
of literature which it has produced, the 
world is still withoit any satisfactory state- 
ment of the principles of monetary science. 
The complaint is perfectly reasonable, and 
serves to emphasize the ridiculous preten- 
sions of the so-called science of political 
economy. What should we think of a 
science of chemistry that had no settled 
principles of analysis? However, late in 
the day, a century and a half after the 
so-called birth of this so-called science of 
political economy, and after the modern 
world has had experience of a dozen and 
more commercial crises, Prof. Laughlin 
has set himself to the task of filling up 
the void, and providing a reasoned and 
scientific exposition of the principles of 
monetary science. The volume before us 
is only the first instalment; others are to 
follow, in which the author intends to treat 
of IT. and III., ‘ Metallic Money’; IV. and 
V., ‘Paper Money’; and VI., ‘ Banking.’ 
From such an outline of the plan of the 
whole work, taken ia conjunction with the 
contents of the first volume now before us, 
we can easily understand what is Prof. 
Laughlin’s conception of a science of money. 
The whole of his first volume centres 
round one fundamental conception — that 
price is the equation of goods against 
goods, and that all the various forms of 
money or media of exchange are only the 
mechanism by which this process of equating 
is accomplished. Therefore, as a rigorous 
logical result, movements in prices are 
independent of, or unrelated to, changes in 
the media of exchange themselves, though 
they are not independent of, or unrelated 
to, changes in the standard itself, which 





is a distinct thing from the media of 
exchange. This principle Prof. Laughlin 
arrives at in the main deductively, but he 
illustrates and strengthens it historically ; 
and having arrived at it, he proceeds to 
apply it as the touchstone of truth, where- 
with to settle a series of questions which, if 
they are burning and hotly contested, are 
still local questions in the strictest sense. 
The practical application of his doctrine 
refers, that is to say, to the monetary pro- 
blems of the United States of our own time. 
Presumably the later volumes will carry the 
application further afield and deeper down. 

If in what follows we appear to criticize 
Prof. Laughlin, it is not to be taken as mere 
carping, for of the work before us it may be 
said at once that it marks an immense 
advance on anything previously done in this 
domain of research, and that as it lies before 
us we are in agreement with it from first to 
last. The debt which he has conferred not 
only upon his own country, but also upon all 
students of economics, by his reasoned and 
exhaustive destruction of the quantity theory 
of money, is a signal one, and will entitle 
the author to a high place in economic 
literature. 

It is mainly in the point of the conception 
of the whole subject that we differ from 
Prof. Laughlin. We do not think that it 
is possible to lay down at the outset certain 
principles of money deduced a priori, and 
that these principles can then be taken in 
the hand as a guide in the investigation of 
the history of money. On the contrary, we 
think that a reverse process must be 
adopted, viz., that the historical investiga- 
tion must first be completed, and that the 
principles of money must then be won 
therefrom by a process of induction. 

According to the scholastic method which 
is in use, a treatise on money is bound to go 
back to the origin of money—to trace what 
we may call the mere antiquities of the sub- 
ject in order to get at the original content of 
the idea of a standard. It is assumed that 
the original content of the idea or conception 
of a standard is permanent through all 
economic states, and would, if ascertained 
by our research, assist us in our examination 
of the monetary phenomena in that most 
highly complex economic state in which we 
live. 

To this we entirely demur. The economic 
conceptions of any age have relation only 
to the passing or temporary economic con- 
ditions of that age. They are not per- 
manent or of universal application. If people 
use iron or tobacco or cattle as money in 
particular ages, the fact only shows that 
in such ages such articles were useful and 
scarce ; ergo, say the schoolmen, it is a basic 
condition in any article chosen as the 
standard of money or exchange that that 
article should be useful and scarce, and 
being a basic condition this must be a law 
of the monetary system of the twentieth 
century just as much as of those primitive 
times. Thestandard itself must have value. 
This is the primary law of money as arrived 
at deductively. 

Now what relation has such a so-called 
law to the facts of our present system? Let 
us grant that all the chief systems of moneys 
of account and paper money and so forth 
(which most certainly do not B gon 
intrinsic value) are representative only, and 








so must have reference to a gold standard. 
Still we are thrown back on the previous 
question: what value has gold itself? 
Suppose it were demonetized, what value 
would it have? Surely, if there is one item 
more than any other that we have com- 
pletely eliminated from our conception of a 
currency standard, it is this item of intrinsic 
value. 

There are classes of phenomena in which 
the historical method is the only one that 
will yield good fruit, but in this case that 
method must not be applied in the way the 
schoolmen have applied it. Our conception of 
money has relation entirely to the economic 
state in which we live, to that and not to any 
other economic state such as that of barter. 
And if we are to understand the subject 
thoroughly, we can only hope to do so by 
looking at it from the standpoint of our own 
present economic state. By this we do not 
mean that the student of monetary science 
must start from the twentieth century; we 
mean that he must start from the time when, 
in communities given to exchange, money 
is already the recognized or conventional 
medium of exchange. From the moment 
when money is so recognized, the conception 
of standard is that of something purely 
conventional, something pertaining to the 
domain not of natural, but of positive law. 
From this point onwards the study of money 
becomes a study of (1) the mechanism of the 
subject—that is to say, the action of Govern- 
ments in the control of, and in the competi- 
tive lowering of the denomination of the 
metallic currency, and in the legalizing and 
regulating of paper substitutes; and also the 
action of convention or custom in the estab- 
lishment of credit and the working of credit 
and banking institutions; (2) the pure 
theory of money in relation to the pure 
theory of exchange. 

The study of the first of these two 
branches will yield very tangible and posi- 
tive results. The history of metallic cur- 
rency leads infallibly to the enunciation of 
certain underlying principles of universal 
or unvarying truth and applicability. They 
relate mainly, but not entirely, to the con- 
current circulation of two or more precious 
metals of varying values inter se. Similarly 
the history of paper money leads just as 
infallibly to the enunciation of principles 
equally unvarying, which relate mainly to 
the supply or control of paper money, and 
the relation between that supply and the 
general conditions of the production of goods. 

When this course has been traversed it 
is possible to approach the pure theory of 
the subject as a deduction partly from the 
empirical or positive laws of money, and 
partly from a parallel series of equally 
empirical or positive laws relating to the 
production of goods. 

If, in opposition to the method of investiga- 
tion here sketched, there were a pure theory 
of money which could be arrived at @ priort 
(by the method, say, of establishing some 
fundamental conception of a standard, and 
then tracing the expression of this conception 
in a theory of value and prices), then it would 
be possible to settle, a priori, the problem 
of bimetallism, which is a reductio ad 
absurdum. It would be possible to lay 
down theoretically, a priori, the laws regu- 
lating the issues of paper money, which is 
a reductio ad absurdissimum. Such a method 
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of treating the subject of money as is out- 
lined above would separate from it the 
question of credit and the question of 
prices, each of these being phenomena with 
a distinct content and methodology of their 
own, deserving separate treatment. For in- 
stance, any one wishing to investigate the sub- 
ject of prices would proceed in the following 
way: First, historically by ascertaining the 
record of economic prices, that is of prices 
in that economic stage in which exchange 
has become properly organized. Secondly, 
again historically, by elucidating the 
changes in the condition of the production 
of goods. Thirdly, again historically, by 
elucidating the changes in the condition of 
the production of the precious metals. 
Fourthly, deductively from all these by 
estimating the mutual action and reaction 
of money upon production of goods. It is 
only in this last stage of the inquiry that 
the pure theory of money would cross or 
commingle with the pure theory of prices, 
and, as before, the general conclusions or 
principles which might be drawn therefrom 
would be deduced as the outc>me or final 
result of this long process of inquiry 
or exposition. The principles of money 
and prices derived from such a process 
mn possess the qualities not only 
of unity and completeness, but also of 
reasoned orderliness. Prof. Laughlin’s 
principles possess none of these qualities. 
After treating of credit he turns to the 
quantity theory, then to prices, bimetallism, 
seigniorage, and legal tender. 

Now such an order of treatment is devoid 
of any logical sequence. We go further ; 
we think it necessary to add that even 
in the strongest section of his book (that 
dealing with the quantity theory) Prof. 
Laughlin’s method is not entirely satisfac- 
tory. Inthe history of the movements of 
prices there are three distinct elements or 
groups of phenomena: (1) The competitive 
action of Governments in raising their mint 
rates—that is to say, the perpetual lowering 
of the nominal standard, a process which 
has affected every standard of which 
we have any historical knowledge. It is 
this portion of the subject which makes 
it impossible to compare ancient with 
modern prices for the simple reason that 
we are not employing the same terms. 
(2) The change in the economic domain 
due to the fresh discoveries of the precious 
metals. (3) The changes consequent on 
the employment of credit agencies. Both 
these latter tend in certain well-defined 
directions, and are capable of historical 
and statistical statement. Accordingly, 
in turning over the literature of the 

uantity theory, it is necessary to keep 
aunty before us this fundamental dis- 
tinction of phenomena. The Italian writers 
on money in the fourteenth century were 
not propounding general theories of money 
when they wrote. They, and their disciples 
who monopolized the direction of every 
mint in Europe, were concerned with 
one problem only — that of mint rates 
—that indicated by the first group of 
phenomena sketched above. On the other 
hand, the writers of the sixteenth and later 
centuries, from Bodin downwards, were 
busied only with the second set of pheno- 
mena, viz., that of the changes in the 
values of the precious metals consequent 





upon the discovery of America, and the 
economic consequences of those charges. 
And it is from this point of view mainly 
that we are to estimate the obiter dicta on 
the theory of money that fell from the pens 
not only of practical merchants, but also of 
Stewart and Adam Smith. Finally Ricardo, 
with whom the quantity theory proper 
really begins, is to be —— as con- 
cerned mainly with the third set of pheno- 
mena classed above. But such is the 
invariable confusion in Ricardo’s thought 
that he passes perpetually backwards 
and forwards between the phenomena of 
class 2 and class 3, so that at one time he 
appears as restating Smith’s view on the 
subject of metallic money, and at another 
as laying down the quantity theory of money 
from the point of view of paper money. 
Prof. Laughlin’s résumé of the literature 
of this theory takes no account of this 
fundamental distinction of subject-matter. 
His examination of the theory, too, is even 
more restricted. He has his eye mainly 
fixed on one development of the quantity 
theory—that, namely, with which he is face 
to face in his own country. The quantity 
theory of money in America has been made 
the basis of political agitation; it has 
affected the legislation of the United States 
on the subject of bank notes, it underlies 
the agitation for bimetallism, and so on. 
And it is from this point of view that he 
attacks the theory. We have already said 
that his refutation of it in this work is the 
most signal service which Prof. Laughlin 
has performed. But how far does this 
refutation goin the direction of giving us 
‘principles’ of universal applicability ? 
Let us grant without reserve that over wide 
periods of time the movement of prices will 
represent the equilibrium resulting from 
two opposite forces, viz., changes in the 
cost of production and in the demand for 
gold, and changes in the cost of produc- 
tion and in the demand for goods. 
This principle will explain why the general 
level of prices in one century is lower 
than that in another. But this is a com- 
paratively unimportant question. Men 
care little about it. They ask, What about 
the fluctuations within a much more limited 
space of time? What about the periodic 
movements of prices within the normal ten- 
year cycle of trade activity? Ten or eleven 
years is a period of time so short that no 
great change in the condition of the produc- 
tion of gold or goods is possible; and yet 
within that small cycle we have a series of 
phenomena recurring with invariable regu- 
larity—active trade and high prices, reach- 
ing a climax, then the cloud-burst, and then 
slack trade and low prices. If any man 
is to expound the principles of money, 
his principles must surely embrace and 
explain this recurrent series of phe- 
nomena. When the Parliamentary com- 
mittees on banks of issue were sitting 
in 1840 and 1841, they had their atten- 
tion fixed mainly on one question. Could 
a country banker add to the supply of 
local credit by increasing the issue of his 
bank notes? Could he thereby stimulate 
trade locally? To this question the country 
bankers made but one reply. No, we cannot. 
We are perfectly passive in the matter of 
the issue of our notes. We could not press 
into circulation a single note more than 
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the trade capacity of our district demands. 
The Legislature took the opposite view, and 
the result was the Bank Act of 1844. Here 
we have the dispute as to the quant ty 
theory expressed in a nutshell. The con- 
troversy over this question is not yet at 
rest, nor will it ever be till the true and 
complete principles of money are enunciated. 

Now, as tothis question—which, to our 
thinking, contains within itself more than 
half the mystery of the modern science of 
money — Prof. Laughlin says virtually 
nothing. At various points in the book he 
refers to it—in the chapter on credit, and on 
pp. 364, 387, 390—but always in an un- 
satisfactory and haphazard way, as if it 
were a minor point of slight importance; 
whereas, in reality, the point is one of 
absolutely cardinal importance. Men, as 
we have said, are careless about fluctuations 
in the value of the standard, for the simple 
reason that such movements come about 
slowly and almost imperceptibly. But they 
care a great deal about these periodic move- 
ments in prices which every few years kill 
their trade or make it alive again. 

We imagine that Prof. Laughlin will 
have a reply to this: ‘“ Quite true, but I 
shall treat of that subject more fully after 
treating of paper money and banking,”’ to 
which we in our turn reply (and this is the 
point from which we began): ‘‘ Then pray 
defer the whole exposition of the principles 
of money until all the preparatory ground- 
work of exposition has been covered. Then, 
and then only, your principles will fairly lay 
claim to unity, completeness, and general 
acceptance.” 








The Story of the Zulus. By J. Y. Gibson. 
(Pietermaritzburg, Davis & Sons.) 
Mr. Grsson’s position as a magistrate for 
some years in Zululand has given him 
excellent opportunities for a first - hand 
acquaintance with native affairs. It is to 
be wished that other Europeans, who 
lament their hard lot in being condemned 
to similar posts, could find a like solace 
for their banishment; but, unfortunately, 
not every man possesses taste or capacity 
for such pursuits, even if he can com- 
mand the Jeisure. A ‘Story of the 
Zulus,’ based upon trustworthy and tho- 
roughly tested native information, as well 
as upon first-hand European testimony, 
is a thing greatly to be desired ; the verdict 
of history is apt to be one-sided, because 
the lions, as in /sop’s fable, have no means 
of putting their version on record. Mr. 
Gibson has performed his task with great 
care, and apologizes in his preface for 
the meagreness of the result on the 
ground that he was unwilling to include 
anything which could not be verified. 
It may be for this reason that the 
book leaves us with a feeling of incom- 
pleteness; but, apart from this, we can- 
not say that we find it wholly satisfactory. 
A comparison of various passages in the 
later part is caleulated to perplex the 
attentive reader, and to produce a certain im- 
pression of inconsistency. It seems clear 
from the general tenor of Mr. Gibson’s 
narrative that Cetshwayo’s rule was by 
no means oppressive or unwelcome to the 
majority of his subjects; yet what may 
be called the “ official” view of the king’s 
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character — the view set forth in Sir 
Bartle Frere’s dispatches of 1878, here 
quoted at some length (see pp. 154-6)—is 
nowhere expressly controverted. Perhaps 
‘ official” caution is to be held responsible 
for the writer’s extremely guarded, not to 
say ambiguous language on this and other 
points. Whether his characterization of the 
late John Dunn comes under this heading, 
or is inspired by the maxim De mortuis, we 
would not undertake to decide; but it in- 
cludes an almost ludicrous example of the 
figure called metosis: ‘He was of a dis- 
position to follow rather that course which 
would conduce the best to his continued 
prosperity than the dictates of a sense of 
obligation” (p. 188). The estimate of 
Zibebu is somewhat puzzling. The man 
whose chief claim to notice in the eyes of 
Lord Wolseley seems to have been his 
‘‘time-serving disposition ’’ is described as 
one ‘* whose courage, resolution, and daring 
stood above those of any living Zulu” 
(p. 119); ‘* the resolute little man whose 
personality nerved” his followers to attack 
Ulundi in July, 1883. On p. 256 we 
read: ‘‘ Usibebu must be regarded as one of 
the most remarkable of the Zulus. It is 
impossible to see his face without recogniz- 
ing those qualities that will dare much.” 
Fortunately Mr. Gibson has enabled his 
readers to form their own opinion on this 
latter point, by providing a photograph of 
the chief in question, which is scarcely cal- 
culated to prepossess one in his favour, and 
contrasts curiously with the one—not very 
well reproduced — of Cetshwayo, facing 

235. We should like to know the 
authority for the statement (p. 188) that 
Zibebu was opposed—he could not, for that 
matter, have been more so than Cetshwayo 
himself—‘‘ to entering upon what he knew 
would be a futile war.” Nothing is said 
of Zibebu’s attack, during the three 
days’ armistice, on some British troops 
bathing in the Imfolozi. Perhaps it is not 
unfair to surmise that one at least of Mr. 
Gibson’s informants must have belonged to 
Zibebu’s immediate followers; and the 
vague statement that ‘‘ Usibebu had had 
some cause to be ill-disposed towards 
Cetshwayo. He had lately been apprised of 
a design against certain of his brothers” 
(p. 188), whatever it amounts to, may 
emanate from the same source. 

The account of the Zulu marriage laws 
and their enforcement given on pp. 130-32 
seems, on the whole, to be accurate and 
not unfair; but we think it should have 
been pointed out that the institution was 
not a recent one; that it was probably not 
even an innovation of Tshaka’s (whatever 
modifications he may have introduced), and 
that Cetshwayo’s own feelings led him 
towards a gradual reform in this direction. 
On the one occasion on which the law was 
enforced during his reign (that of the ‘‘ mar- 
riage of the Ngcngce”’ in 1876), it was not 
his intention to proceed to extremities, and 
the cases in which this was done (some 
eight or nine in all) occurred without his 
knowledge. Yet the myth of ‘‘ hundreds of 
girls massacred ’’ appears still to maintain 
its ground in some quarters. While quoting 
(p. 161) the protest of the Zulu deputies in 
1880 against these and similar charges, Mr. 
Gibson might, we think, have referred to 
the existence of ‘‘the kraal Ekubazeni,” 





that remarkable “city of refuge” which 
Cetshwayo, even before his accession to the 
supreme power, opened to persons accused 
of witchcraft—a subject on which he is well 
known to have held ‘‘advanced” views. We 
believe it is a fact that the inhabitants of 
this kraal wished to join the deputation 
sent to Maritzburg in May, 1880, to petition 
for the king’s return, but were rejected 
by the Resident as ‘‘ making the party too 
large.” 

In this and other matters public opinion 
—nowhere stronger than among “savages ” 
(the word needs redefining, but may stand, 
for want of a better)—was too strong for the 
king. This illustrates a principle which Mr. 
Gibson appears to recognize, though he does 
not state it explicitly—viz., that a Bantu 
chief is not an absolute despot. He may, 
on occasion, appear to be so, because his 
proceedings, however little they may com- 
mend themselves to outsiders, are sanctioned 
by an overwhelming majority of his people 
—if not, indeed, nem. con. A ruler who 
makes himself thoroughly unpopular is, in 
the normal course of things, either forcibly 
removed—as were Tshaka and Dingane—or 
his people remove themselves from him and 
seek the shelter of some less objectionable 
chief. 

The remarkable progress made during 
the last thirty years in the study of 
anthropology and the allied sciences is 
apparent in this, among other things, that 
the subject has ceased to be merely aca- 
demic. The good of it—its relation to the 
science of politics and to just government 
in every part of the world—has never been 
more strikingly and luminously brought 
home to the public consciousness than it 
was by the late Mary Kingsley. Never 
again will it be possible to imagine that the 
well-meant advice of Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone in 1873, or the impossible demands 
of Sir Bartle Frere in 1879, can avail to 
change at a stroke the laws and institutions 
of a race in the Viking stage, with cycles of 
development before them. The problem of 
what the legitimate influence of a more 
advanced race can do has seldom, if ever, 
been fairly tried; it is probable that, had 
the friendly relations of the seventies been 
allowed to continue, the evolution of the 
Zulus might have afforded a satisfactory 
demonstration. 

Chaps. i-iv. are, in some respects, the 
most interesting part of Mr. Gibson’s book, 
some of it derived from natives, like the 
centenarian Matiwane (of whom a photo- 
graph is given, facing p. 8), and some from 
that invaluable storehouse of documents 
Bird’s ‘ Annals of Natal,’ and other well- 
known sources. It might have been noted 
that the first name given on the list of Zulu 
kings, Malandela, the ‘ Follower,” in the 
ninth generation backwards from Tshaka, 
suggests that he had, at any rate, one pre- 
decessor. On p. 24 we read :— 

‘© Of those that left the territory which after- 
wards became known as Zululand, two tribes 
have been traced, the Ndwandwe, under Sikun- 
yana, whose descendants are mingled with the 
tribe, north of Delagoa Bay, whose chief, 
Ngungunyana, was deported in 1896 by the 
Portuguese Government, and the people of 
Mzilikazi, then known as the tribe of Kumalo.” 


We hardly know what to make of this state- 
ment. For Ngungunyana’s people (com- 





monly called the Gazas, and atonetime known 
to the Portuguese on the Zambesi as Landins) 
are themselves Zulus, and according to M. 
Junod (‘ Les Baronga,’ p. 160; ‘Grammaire 
Ronga,’ Introd., p. 15) it was Ngungun- 
yana’s grandfather, Manukosi, who quar- 
relled with Tshaka and invaded the Thonga 
(Delagoa Bay) country in 1819. Mr. Gibson 
makes no mention of the third northward 
migration —that of the Angoni, under 
Zwangendaba, who crossed the Zambesi in 
1825; though he does refer to Zwide ka’ 
Yanga, who was associated with them in 
the earlier stages of their revolt, and is still 
remembered in Angoni tradition. Many 
other interesting points might be dwelt 
upon ; but a long article would be needed 
for their full discussion. The book is one 
of permanent value, though much which it 
contains is still matter for controversy; and 
it is therefore the more to be regretted that 
the list of errata at the beginning represents 
but a small fraction of the printers’ errors 
which disfigure it, and that the index is 
very far from complete. 








Two Centuries of Costume in America. 
Alice Morse Earle. 2 vols. 
the Macmillan Company.) 


By 
(New York, 


Mrs. Morse Earte is fast developing a 
claim to be considered one of the chief 
antiquaries on the other side of the Atlantic. 
At least a case could be made out for that 
claim so far as the warm human interests 
of ancient times are concerned, and she is 
beyond question an excellent authority 
on colonial life and colonial days. Her 
researches have been conducted over many 
years, and she has been indefatigable in 
investigating and collecting, in prying into 
odd corners, in reading rare volumes, and in 
deciphering dusty piles of bills, parchments, 
and faded family letters. It is some ten 
years since she issued what we may term 
her first draft of these two handsome and 
weighty volumes. This was a slender 
treatise on ‘The Costume of Colonial 
Times,’ thrown into the form of a dictionary. 
Since then she has burrowed deeper and 
added immensely to the stock of her know- 
ledge. The result is that she deals with 
her subject with greater confidence and at 
greater length. Her chronicle is by no 
means the pedestrian catalogue it might 
well have been. She has gaiety and she 
exhibits romance; the latter characteristic, 
indeed, is most prominent in her writing. 
She savours the romantic with manifest 
delight, and thus manages to pass on her 
satisfaction to the reader. Consequently 
these volumes amount to more than a mere 
history of American costume between 1620 
and 1820. Their pages are full of manners, 
morals, scandals, gossip, and domestic his- 
tory relating to both English and American 
life during that period. It may possibly be 
considered that the pleasant garrulity of 
Mrs. Earle’s book detracts from its value as 
a treatise; but, although the discursiveness 
has its disadvantages in breaking the serious 
course of history, it has also many advan- 
tages, particularly to a reader with an 
eye for entertainment. In treating, for 
example, of the seventeenth-century colonist, 
Mrs. Earle touches upon the famous Poca- 
hontas. She will be interested to learn that 
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from the celebrated Indian princess was 
descended the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, the late 


editorofthe Quarterly. From Pocahontas Mrs. 
Earle must turn aside to relate the interest- 
ing, if sordid history of another Indian 
squaw, Coosaponakasee. All this makes for 
good reading, and one does not grudge the 
lengthy asides and parentheses, which, after 
all, help to build up the picture of those lost 
times. 

Mrs. Earle’s mass of material is astonish- 

ing, and she has appended an excellent 
index, which materially assists the inquirer 
in search of specific facts. It is hardly pos- 
sible to catch her tripping among the multi- 
tude of facts and names and fancies she 
scatters broadcast. She rightly points 
out that the early American dress must not 
be supposed to have been the Puritan garb 
of the Commonwealth. The early settlers 
were of Puritan tenets, but their dress had 
not materially altered from that of their 
neighbours. The Pilgrims landed in 1620, 
and Massachusetts was settled ten years 
later. But even subsequently, when the 
Civil War was at its height and the Cava- 
liers and Roundheads had fallen definitely 
asunder, the distinctions of dress were not 
so very marked. As Mrs. Earle says, Crom- 
well’s portrait by Cooper 
‘**shows a narrow band, but the hair curls softly 
on the shoulders. The wonderful portrait of the 
Puritan General Ireton, in the National Portrait 
Gallery, has beautiful long hair and a velvet 
suit much slashed, and with many loops and 
buttons at the slashes. He wears moustache 
and imperial.” 
We know, too, from his wife’s evidence, 
that Col. Hutchinson, Ireton’s relation, was 
something of afop. The history of costume 
in the colonies is necessarily also the history 
of costume in England, so that Mrs. Earle’s 
labours should be as valuable here as in 
her own country. Fashions manufactured 
in London reached America very promptly— 
indeed, one is surprised with what prompt- 
ness. And, despite the Puritanism afore- 
said, the Americans were as particular as 
to cut, fashion, and colour. Many are the 
accounts and orders which Mrs. Earle has 
rummaged out of old papers and oak chests. 
There is an instructive and amusing chapter 
on ‘A Vain Puritan Grandmother,’ which 
is compiled from the family documents of 
the Hall family. It is from such sources 
that the best evidence is obtained. And we 
like this little personal touch :— 

** And in one cruel night, in 1676, his house 
was destroyed, the whole town made desolate, 
his parishioners slaughtered, and his wife, 
Esther Rowlandson, carried off by the savage 
red men, from whom she was bravely rescued 
by my far-off grandfather, John Hoar.” 

The impression gained in reading much 
of these volumes is that the American 
woman of yesterday, and even of the day 
before yesterday, was very like the American 
woman to-day. Of the vain grandmother, 
Madam Symonds, four times happily mar- 
ried, the author writes :— 

‘*She had other fashionable hoods—all the 
fashionable hoods, in fact, that were worn in 
England at that time; hoods of lustring, of 
tiffany, of ‘ bird’s eye’—precisely the same as 
had Madam Pepys, and one of spotted gauze, 
the last a pretty variety for summer wear. 
We may remember, in fact, that Madam 
Symonds was a contemporary across seas of 
Madam Pepys, and wore the same garments ; 





only she apparently had richer and more varied 
garments than did that beautiful young woman 
whose husband was in the immediate employ of 
the king.” 

And at a later date, 1784, Mrs. Adams, 
wife of the first minister to England, 
wrote :— 

‘‘T am not a little surprised to find dress, 

unless on public occasions, so little regarded 
here. The gentlemen are very plainly dressed, 
the ladies much less so than with us...... I have 
seen many ladies, but not one elegant one since 
I came.” 
To this we may add ourselves the testi- 
mony of another minister’s wife, Mrs. Ban- 
croft, who wrote in 1846: “The general 
style of dress is not so tasteful, so simply 
elegant as ours.’ American women, it 
seems, took avidly to the Empire fashions, 
which at their most extravagant were 
decidedly immodest. But we think that 
Mrs. Earle overrates this immodesty, for the 
Empire gown, as developed free of its 
eccentricities, was not only vastly be- 
coming, but also quite suitable for delicate 
virginity ; the excesses of les merveilleuses 
were not imported into this country, 
though it is possible they may have 
been into America. Thus a letter in 
1812 describes the beauties of “‘ Madame 
Bonaparte, who had been Miss Patterson 
of Baltimore,’’ and adds :— 

‘* Ajl the clothes worn by the bride might 
have been put in my pocket. Her dress was 
of muslin richly embroidered, of extremely fine 
texture. Beneath her dress she wore but a 
single garment.” 

One of the best chapters in Mrs. Earle’s 
book is that dealing with the dress of chil- 
dren, who, poor things, were, until recent 
times, treated as miniature adults. The 
outdoor garments of a little Boston school- 
girl cost 45/. in 1771, which seems a good 
deal. Mrs. Earle would appear to excuse 
the extravagance on the ground that New 
England children matured quickly, though 
she hastens to add that there were no child 
marriages, such as occurred in England. 
But as she proceeds to state that marriages 
were very common at fifteen, we do not 
exactly understand what child marriages 
may signify to her. 








Songs ascribed to Raftery. By Douglas 
Hyde, LL.D. (Dublin, Gill & Son.) 
‘Tue Mipnicut Court’ (‘ Cuirt an Mhead- 
hoin Oidhche’) of Brian Merriman, who 
died in 1808, is often mentioned as the last 
piece of poetic literature in the Irish lan- 
guage, and its correct versification as well 
as its graceful diction and fine imagination 
probably entitle it to a place above any sub- 
sequent composition. Nevertheless, a good 
many verses worth preserving were written 
in the first forty years of the nineteenth 
century, and among these the poems of 
Raftery deserved the care of so sympathetic 
an editor as Dr. Douglas Hyde. They 
contain many happy sarcasms and well- 
turned thoughts, and have a greater value 
still as a part of the material for the history 
of life and thought among the Irish- 
speaking country folk of Connaught. 
Raftery flourished from about 1784 to 
1835. He was born in county Mayo, and, 
at the age of nine, became blind after an 
attack of smallpox, and, like many of the 





blind in Ireland, was brought up as an 
itinerant fiddler. He is said not to have 
been much of a musician, but was admired 
for the other parts of a wandering minstrel’s 
duty, for the composition of poems in praise 
of the hospitable and religious; of satires 
upon the unfaithful, the parsimonious, and 
the arrogant; of laments for the dead, of 
epithalamions, of epigrams, and of riddles 
in prose or in metre. Poetry in the Irish- 
speaking parts of Ireland was not a mere 
literary accomplishment or illustration of 
genius, but long continued to be what it was 
in the earliest ages, an applied art used at 
feasts to rouse merriment, and throughout 
the country to further political aims, to 
maintain animosity or to promote reconcilia- 
tion, to rouse courage in factions, and often 
to secure a good meal and a comfortable bed 
for the poet. Modern laureates have long 
despised the butt of sack once awarded to 
their office; but Raftery and poets of his 
order had no such feeling, and, indeed, in 
their struggle for existence among poor 
people, amid desolate mountains and bogs, 
not infrequently feared the application of 
the saying, ‘‘ No song no supper.” 

The circumstances of the poet’s surround- 
ings must be remembered in estimating 
the merits of his compositions, and when 
allowance is made for them, the reader will 
often be astonished at the true literary turn, 
the frequent imaginative power, and the 
extensive knowledge of Irish literature and 
historyshown by a blind poet who had never 
been to school, and who had had no training 
such as that now given to those who have 
lost their sight. Raftery’s longest poem is 
called ‘Seanchus na Sgeiche,’ the history 
of the bush :— 

I found nothing there, on one side of a gap, 

But an old bush, worn, shrivelled, wretched, 

On the = of the fence, and its face hanging down- 
wards, 

I moved ender it, and wet was the place for me. 

He got wet through, and next day, passing 

the bush, he denounced it. The bush re- 

plied. The poet asked it to tell its age, and 

it said :— 

One hundred and one thousand years before the 


time of the Ark 
bee beginning and creation of my age and my 
ate. 


I am ever since sitting in this place, 
And many is the story that I can talk upon. 
It proceeds to relate the history of Ireland 
from the earliest times to the days of Owen 
Roe O’Neill and of Sarsfield, and after the 
remark, 

God is stronger than Cromwellians, 


ends with a prophecy of success for the 
Irish in 1829, The poem shows that the 
blind fiddler must have had the ‘ Forus 
Feasa ar Eirinn’ of Dr. Keating, an historical 
work known throughout Ireland, read aloud 
to him till he knew it well. 

A poem on the cholera, and one called 
‘Aithrighe an Rachtiure,’ or ‘ Raftery’s 
Repentance,’ contain more reflections of the 
poet, often happily expressed, but his most 
poetic lines on himself are in a little poem 
beginning ‘ Mise Raifteri an file’ :— 

I am Raftery the poet, 
Full of hope and love, 


With eyes without light, 
With gentleness without misery. 


Going west upon me journey 

By the light of my heart, 
eak and wayworn 

To the end of my road, 
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Behold me now 
Facing a wall, 
Playing music 

To empty pockets. 

The poem entitled ‘Anthony O’Daly’ 
shows the feeling with which the country 
people regard any sentence of the law 
carried out upon a man convicted of an 
offence associated, however remotely, with 
politics or agrarian affairs. Such a man, 
perhaps innocent, possibly guilty, is hanged, 
and the poet says, after a feeling description 
of his end and lament for him :— 

If I were a clerk 
Kindly, light-handed, spirited with a pen, 
It is prettily I would write your virtues 
In clean Irish on a flagstone over your head. 

A good many English words are used in 
the verses, and traces of English influence 
are sometimes to be found in the versifica- 
tion, but the idiom is generally pure. 
There was a Raftery celebration in the 
graveyard of Killeenin in 1900, when Lady 
Gregory raised to the poet a monument with 
an inscription. Dr. Hyde’s edition is a 
further monument, and most readers will 
think that the poems deserve the care which 
he has spent on their preservation and 
translation. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Taskmaster. By Alphonse Courlander. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 

TurovcHovt this strong and sinister story 
the approved modern note of gloom is 
struck again and yet again. Indeed, gloom is 
the native atmosphere of ‘The Taskmaster.’ 
The author dedicates his story to Mr. Pugh, 
who has with others written of sordid life with 
all the vividness that may be got into or out 
of greyness, if that is not a contradiction 
of terms. Mr. Courlander’s book does not 
lack realistic details about brick-making 
and brick-makers, for on such he builds up 
his grim drama of life and death. The only 
relief in the picture of lustand hate and tedious 
toil is the figure of the girl called Kate. Her 
wistful charm and pretty gaiety, always 
trembling on the verge of sadness, shine 
bright in the darkness of her surroundings. 
The most disagreeable feature of an essen- 
tially disagreeable story is the woman who 
persuades the taskmaster to marry her. She 
is ugly as well as a secret drunkard and an 
open voluptuary. Other unpleasant touches 
are bestowed on the brick-maker’s rival, 
who, being worsted in the strife, goes to 
London a ruined man, and returns—not 
unaccompanied — to procure his revenge. 
The story ends in death and burial in the 
clay. If there is any philosophy and ulti- 
mate thought in the book we may resume it 
in the author’s final words, ‘‘and everything 
was over.” 


Phebe in Fetters. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 
(Murray.) 
Wuerg, as in this book, there are many and 
strongly varied characters, it is scarcely to be 
expected that all will be equally well realized. 
The treatment meted out to the crowd of 
figures here is not unusual. But as several 
appear to be on hand merely to swell the 
multitude, and are never at any timereally em- 
bedded in the structure of the story, it seems a 
pity that they appear at all. The author’s 
anxiety to present some of the newest types 
of persons is no doubt responsible for the 





crowded canvas. The obscurer world of art, 
literature, and the drama, and some of the 
small fry of debating societies and so forth, 
are introduced. There is a good deal about 
many of these individuals, but nothing vital 
or striking. They remain, in spite of some 
talent and more effort, rather sketchy and 
ineffectual. The principals are the girl 
heroine and her solicitor lover. The girl 
promises more than she achieves—for the 
reader. The chief motive of the story is 
neither new nor delectable, and it is always 
difficult to treat, especially in English novels. 
The wife - yet - not-a-wife situation, with 
friends and family looking on, and arguing 
with bated breath and anxious conspiracies 
to set things right, is a somewhat intolerable 
condition of affairs unless it is treated with 
excellent taste and judgment. The author 
has not all that is wanted, and though the 
book has cleverness, its style leaves some- 
thing to be desired. 


The Money God: a Tale of the City. By J. P. 
Blake. (Heinemann.) 
TuE titular deity of this book receives scant 
reverence from the author and his cha- 
racters. The hero, for instance—no doubt 
at the instigation of his creator—worships 
the eternal feminine and common honesty, 
not to mention some form of Christian deity, 
more fervently than money ; though, owing 
to the vagueness of the financial portions of 
this City tale, we cannot feel certain that, 
after straining at a ‘‘ window-dressing ” 
gnat, he did not complacently swallow a 
drove of corresponding camels. Mr. Blake 
appears to have thought that the recent 
inflation of public interest in financial 
methods offered a favourable opportunity 
for promulgating his discovery that there 
are honourable men in the City, who 
occasionally make money notwithstanding, 
If this idea had not been already suggested 
to us independently, we should hardly have 
been convinced of it by our author. For- 
tunately more than half the book is devoted 
to illustrating the proposition that if hus- 
bands are so absorbed in any study or pur- 
suit as to leave their wives almost entirely 
to themselves, domestic infelicity is very 
likely to ensue. Here the author is more 
at home, occasionally indulging even in a 
superfluity of detail. The conversations 
seem occasionally to betray inartistic trans- 
ference from a commonplace book, and 
those between the male and female cha- 
racters suffer from exaggerated abruptness 
and straining after effect. In short, such 
crudities detract from a story which stringent 
revision might have rendered commendable. 





The Yellow Diamond. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
Miss SerGEant, who is a prolific writer, and 
knows what her public wants, opens her 
latest novel with the escape of a convict. In 
fact, the first chapter starts off with the word 
Boom! This should suffice to arrest the 
stray reader and plunge him forthright into 
the toils. These toils are extensive and 
complicated. One villain steals the yellow 
diamond, and from him in turn it is stolen 
by the second villain, who departs to Aus- 
tralia. Years later the second villain’s son 
falls in love with the first villain’s daughter, 
and both seem to be on intimate terms with 


By Adeline Sergeant. 





the countess whose property the yellow dia- 
mond was. Society, we hear nowadays, is 
very much mixed, but these possibilities seem 
a little strained. However, we should, per- 
haps, take such stories as these on a footing 
of their own, and judge them by another 
standard. But it is obviously fair to find 
fault with Mr. Julius Quayle on the ground 
that he is but another character inspired by 
the example of the illustrious Sherlock 
Holmes. Mr. Quayle it is who tracks the 
murderer, and by neat disguises and his own 
wonderful instinct unravels the puzzle and 
brings things to a happy conclusion—for 
himself at any rate. Miss Sergeant possibly 
intentionally relieves us of the fear that we 
may hear more of Mr. Quayle, for on the 
last page he assures his lady-love, ‘I’m 
not a Sherlock Holmes,amI? I shall take 
no more cases of that kind.” 





Thyra Varrick. By Amelia E. Barr. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Tuis is a story of the Jacobite rising—the ’45. 
When it opens Prince Charles has landed in 
Scotland and is on the eve of starting on the 
ill-starred southern campaign. Here the 
author deals with old and well-worn material, 
but she has depended more than usual on 
individual character and situation. Her 
novel could have stood on its feet without 
the benefit of the Stuart interest to back it. 
At the outset we expected less body and 
substance than we find, and confess to having 
feared that the beautiful Norse girl who 
gives her name to the story would be a tire- 
some being, whereas we find her and her 
old seafaring father by no means wanting 
in humanity and vivacity. Life as it is re- 
presented in Kirkwall is more to our liking 
than in Edinburgh or in the Highlands, and 
more, we fancy, in keeping with the times. 





Les Sans Scrupules. By Alphonse Georget. 
(Paris, Lemerre.) 
Tuis new novel would be a most interest- 
ing, though disagreeable study of French 
provincial middle-class life, were it not for 
its affected style. It deals with the lifeand 
surroundings of an ambitious medical man, 
of no talent and of total want of scruple. 
But the author is not, like M. Léon Daudet, 
a special enemy of the medical profession. 
We feel as we read him that he has 
taken his hero from that calling, but 
might just as well have taken him from 
any other. ‘The author’s style is, we 
suppose, what he would think intensely 
modern. No English reader can appre- 
ciate the newest developments of French 
style. Renan and M. Anatole France are 
good enough for us; and even M. Barrés is 
marred to us by that new style which 
most Frenchmen find an added, and some 
the sole, delight of the pages of the author 
of ‘ Les Déracinés.’ M. Georget is far more 
complicated, allusive, and hazy than M. 
Barrés; and, while the latter gives his 
reader trouble, M. Georget is occasionally 
unintelligible, even after trouble has been 
taken. If the French tongue is to develope 
in the fashion which the writers of the day 
lead us to expect, it will soon become about 
as graceful to the English taste as is that 
terrible language in which the oratorical 
German Emperor is forced to cast his 
speeches. Weare becoming used to such 
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forms as ‘‘ dévoué citoyen et intégre adminis- 
trateur,” and “‘ louabies habiletés”: that is 
to the placing the adjective and substantive 
in the opposite order to that which was 
invariable until a few years ago. The pub- 
lications of ‘‘ Le Mercure de France” have 
accustomed us to this innovation. M. 
Barrés takes us further, and M. Georget 
further still. We give a passage, which is 
not specially difficult, as a fair example 
of that style which in England most of us 
detest, and also as being of political 
interest, describing as it does that Minister 
of Marine the long continuance of whose 
much-assailed position is a surprise to 
foreigners :— 

** Véridix s’intéressa a l’apologie, trés étroite- 

ment a dans la foule, et regarda le ministre 
dont il connaissait l’opinion et lesprit, se crut 
assuré de sa probité jusqu’alors et son mépris 
des trafiquants de distinctions, car, par pénurie 
d'argent les mois précédant son entrée au Con- 
seil du Gouvernement, cet homme public qui 
décorait si libéralement s’était laissé poursuivre 
pour menues dettes en justice, ne pouvant 
acquitter son loyer et quelques insignes factures 
de fournisseurs, aprés trente ans de politique. 
Le philosophe observa le type pur Ss tribun 
i. barbe hirsute, cheveux en criniére, au geste 
large.” 
Near the beginning of this passage the use 
ofregarda forregardant,involving thestringing 
together of a sezies of sentences without due 
connexion, and again the position lower down 
of the words en justice, and the strange 
meaning given to insignes, are all wilful 
blots, intended, we think, to impart an air 
of strangeness, which is found successful in 
attracting attention by the new writers, but 
which is, as it seems to foreigners, destruc- 
tive of the beauties of the French tongue. 
This passage, however, is not peculiarly 
bad, and we might pick out many which are 
absolutely unintelligible. 





MORE BOOKS ON JAPAN, 


Japan and her People. By Anna C. Harts- 
horne. Illustrated. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul.) 

Impressions of Japan. By G. H. Rittner. 
With Illustrations. (Murray.) 

Japan : Aspects and Destinies. By W. Petrie 
Watson. Illustrated. (Grant Richards.) 
THE author of the first of these books spent 
three years in Japan, and ought, therefore, to 
have been in a position to supply more new 
information about that country than we find 
in her volumes. What she tells us we have for 
the most part heard before; indeed, a great 
part of the book might just as well have been 
written by one who had never seen Japan, but 
had before him the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, and the guide-books and 
‘Things Japanese’ of Prof. Chamberlain. In 
fact, the work is a sort of guide-book itself, and 
by no means a bad one, but it is not much 
more. It is, however, sensibly and lucidly 
written, with restraint and a care for truth 
that many books on Japan do not exhibit. 
But those who desire to know what Japan 
really started from must study Mr. Aston’s 
‘Nihongi’ and Prof. Chamberlain's ‘ Kojiki,’ 
which none of the bookmakers appear to do, 
and trace the progress of the country up to 
the revolution of 1868 in Kzempfer, Von 
Siebo!d, and in Sir Ratherford Alcock’s unsur- 
passed ‘ Two Years in the Capital of the Tycoon.’ 
With these sources of information before her 
Miss Hartshorne might have used her excel- 
lent literary faculty to greater profit. The 
Blue- books containing numerous dispatches 
relative to the eventful sixties give a most 





interesting and absolutely trustworthy account 
of many of the most important phases of the 
development of modern Japan, altogether mis- 
understood by nearly all recent writers. 
study of these latter sources would have saved 
Miss Hartshorne from repeating a shabby 
calumny on the memory of the unfortunate 
Englishman who was murdered forty years ago 
(in 1862), absolutely without the slightest pro- 
vocation on his part, and in defiance of the 
confessed duty his murderers owed to the 
Tycoon, through whose domain they were 
travelling. It is as well to state, once for 
all, that in no instance were the murders 
of foreigners in Japan in the early years of 
intercourse provoked by the victims, in no 
ease were they suggested or countenanced by 
the authorities, and that in every instance they 
were the outcome less of a fanatic patriotism 
than of purely individual selfishness, aiming 
mostly at some sort of rehabilitation of a lost 
character under the cloak of patriotism; they 
were, in fact, defiant of the principle of local 
loyalty, which was the supreme law of old 
Japan. 

The chapters describing the Oshiu Kaido 
and the Hokkaido, as well as the west coast, 
are among the most interesting in Miss Harts- 
horne’s volumes. The northern and western 
provinces are still ‘‘ unbeaten’’ tracts, where 
much of the peasant life of old Japan may 
yet be observed in its pristine purity. Of 
the surrender of the Castle of Wakamatsu, 
one of the last strongholds held by the 
Tycoon’s party in the Revolutionary Civil 
War, the moving story is well told, based upon 
a narrative written in English by Mrs. 
Iwanisto 


“from her own childish recollections and those of 
three friends who were children in the castle during 
that terrible time...... Whole families killed them- 
selves rather than fall into the hands of the enemy, 
= hey alone remaining alive in order to fight to 
the last.” 


Among the many interesting anecdotes 
related in these pages is that of Fukuzawa, 
the somewhat over-rated teacher, who sold 
his mosquito net to buy a Webster’s Dictionary, 
and lent it to a young man, who made two 
copies of the whole work, one of which he sold 
for thirty yen—yen, it may be observed, did 
not exist in those days—a feat accom- 
plished also by the late Count Katsu, a 
retainer of the Shogun, who took the first 
Japanese ship to San Francisco, and wrote a 
‘History of the Japanese Navy.’ In view of 
these feats it will not do, as Miss Hartshorne 
truly says, to aceuse the Japanese of want of 
perseverance. 

It was necessary to advert to the shortcomings 
of these volumes, but within their limits 
they are as useful as they are interesting. 
They have the further great advantage of 
being excellently illustrated by true photo- 
gravures—not by the disagreeable processes 
commonly employed, and are, almost if not 
quite without exception, of a totally un- 
hackneyed character, and eminently bright 
and truthful. Among the many more or 
less couleur de rose books on Japan published 
within the last few years this undeniably 
occupies a high place. 

We cannot say the same of Mr. Rittner’s 
volume, though here, too, the illustrations 
are photogravures, of like unhackneyed 
character with those that lend interest 
to Miss Hartshorne’s pages, and are often 
of considerable artistic merit. In the 
chapter on art the author says: ‘No 
country in the world is probably so artistic 
as Japan ; the inhabitants from their earliest 
childhood are taught to love nature.’”’ If 
he had written, ‘‘No country in the world 
probably was more free from vulgarity 
in art than Old Japan,” no exception could 
have been taken to the statement; but 
the same may be said of every country where 
steam and iron have not killed art by the 





division of labour which prevents the realiza- 
tion of the individual idea. The latter part 
of the quotation is, of course, nonsense. 
Japanese children are left severely alone for 
the most part, and much of their quaintness 
and interest is due to that fact. Mr. Rittner’s 
capacity for judging of the civilization of the 
Japanese cannot be rated very high. He does 
not appear to have much knowledge of the 
language and literature, and with the religion, 
history, and institutions of the land his 
acquaintance is, to say the least, limited. 
In the East, we are told, ‘‘ every man 
thought, _ said,...... and dressed...... as he 
chose,’’ &c., unbound by any conventionality. 
There never was any country, probably, 
so hidebound by sumptuary, ceremonial, and 
regulative law as Old Japan, and society in 
Japan is still fettered to a degree altogether 
unknown in any European land. Upon mis- 
sionary work Mr. Rittner is extremely severe. 
*“‘The greatest harm,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ which 
civilization has produced in Eastern countries 
is that caused by the missionaries.’’ To write 
thus is to forget altogether the immense 
services which missionaries have rendered in 
explaining the languages and literatures of the 
East to Europe, and thus making it possible 
for Occident and Orient to understand each 
other. The methods employed by missionaries 
are often open to criticism, chiefly on account 
of their insufficiency—they sin by the head 
rather than by the heart—but to characterize 
them as men who lie in order to obtain a con- 
vert is a gross and stupid injustice. 

Mr. Watson’s book- is a lively enough 
account of the ‘‘ congruous incongruities ”’ of 
Japan, and, despite the slapdash sort of style 
affected, is the work of a sensible and well- 
informed man, who has got below the surface 
of things Japanese. Incongruity, however, is 
an old feature of Japanese history; for what 
can be more incongruous than the ‘ Kojiki’ and 
the ‘Nihongi,’ both written almost contem- 
poraneously (eighth century), the former a 
farrago of crude myths, the latter aiming at 
being an ordered history, introduced by an 
exordium based on Chinese philosophy, and 
throughout conforming to the ideals ol 
Chinese history—very much as if one were 
now to write a history of Japan on the lines of 
Hume—even as to facts. Its modern incon- 
gruity is well summed up in the frank remark 
of a Japanese major-general that ‘‘as an 
individual the Japanese is a liar, as a nation 
he is too honest.’’ By the nation is meant 
the Government, and the paradox is true: the 
Government is honest in its adoption—so far 
as it has gone—of European civilization, and 
the individual Japanese is not ; hence the con- 
fusion that marks the line of junction of the 
two civilizations throughout the land. Again, 
the Japanese constitution—the work of the 
Marquis Ito, the undying Mirabeau of Japan, 
as Mr. Watson calls him—is a sham, or 
rather it works, so to speak, in vacuo; the 
real Government is that of a restricted oli- 
garchy dominated by the ‘‘elder  states- 
men,’ and maintained by the prestige of 
the Mikado, whose divinity is as incongruous 
as anything well can be with the whole theory 
of the modern Japanese State. Yet under no 
other sort of government could Japan possibly 
have made the progress she has accomplished 
since the Revolution (1868), mainly within the 
last twenty years. What that advance has been 
—apart from the naval and military develop- 
ment of the country—a few of Mr. Watson’s 
figures may be quoted to show: In 1890 the 
export of cotton yarns was valued at 236/.; in 
1902 at over two millions sterling. Thirty 
years ago Japan exported only half a million’s 
worth of silk; in 1902 her export of silk was 
worth nearly eight millions. A poor country 
—with few resources, it was thought—some 
twenty years ago, Japan is now the richest of 
Far Eastern lands. What is the secret of all 


this?—Mr. Watson rather puts the question 
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than answers it; but it is not far to seek. 
When the outcome of past history destroyed 
the Tokugawa réyime, no such trammels as 
swathe China forbade Japan from turning her 
regards westwards—indeed, where else could 
she turn them ?—and a semi-aristocratic, but 
not wealthy class, the Samurai, existed, whose 
cohesion and independence enabled them to 
act with efficiency and decision. Lustly—and 
this, perhaps, is not altogether palatable to 
Western pride—the recent history of Japan 
shows that there is no particular difficulty in 
taking over the whole of thescienceand material 
civilization of the West. Forty years ago even 
in China the present writer saw foundries and 
forges in full operation, in which the work 
was equal to that done in England; and 
in various parts of the world European 
industries were successfully carried on long 
before Japan began her present development. 
The nobler part of Western civilization, how- 
ever, cannot be imitated; to be acquired it 
must be appreciated and desired, and in 
present-day Japan the beginnings of such 
appreciation hardly exist—the desire does not 
exist at all, as many of the most interesting 
of Mr. Watson’s pages prove. 

The main problem of Japan—upon the solu- 
tion of which her power depends—is either 
the maintenance of the incongruity of a con- 
stitution with a divine despotism, or its 
replacement by some form of government 
equally efficacious. Democracy in any shape 
would be absolutely fatal to her, and 
destructive of any chance of a just settlement 
of the Far Eastern question, in regard to 
which Japan has assumed so gallant and 
wisely unselfish an attitude. Since 1895 she 
has abandoned, with a rare good sense we 
might envy in Europe, all notion of territorial 
aggrandizement—the exact reverse is her 
enemy’s case—and what she now aims at, 
and will probably attain, is the commercial 
hegemony of the Far East. 

The volume is well worth reading. A more 
forcible and, on the whole, as far as it goes, 
true presentment of Japanese social and 
national life and thought has not yet come 
under our notice. The illustrations, though 
mediocre, are not hackneyed—the frontispiece 
reproduces a cartoon from the Jiji (Japanese 
Times), in which Britannia, with her shield, 
and Japan, with a thing which looks like 
Britain’s trident (but no robbery is intended), 
walk hand-in-hand with two small child figures 
tripping before them, Korea and China, under 
a legend ‘‘ Japano-English Alliance, the Sun- 
ladies (Princesses) of Britannia and Nippon.” 








BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS. 


In ‘* The Students’ Shakespeare ’’ (Cam- 
bridge, University Press) Hamlet is now 
available, with notes by A. W. Verity, who 
has long been known as an excellent editor, 
and fully maintains his reputation here. 


A Book of English Poetry and A Second 
Book of English Poetry (same publishers) have 
been arranged for secondary and high schools 
by Prof. W. H. Woodward. Selections of this 
kind have much improved since former days, 
and that made here is admirably catholic, 
including the work of several stirring writers, 
like the late E. E. Bowen, Mr. Kipling, Mr. 
Newbolt, and W. E. Henley. The notes 
added are short, but not always so simply 
expressed as they might be. The first one, 
on ‘Chevy Chace,’ says, for instance, ‘‘This 
cannot be regarded as having any relation to 
known historical facts,’’ which seems un- 
necessarily elaborate. 

English Poems, I. and II., are published by 
Messrs. Macmillan in two slim books, and 
edited and arranged by Prof. J. G. Jennings, 
The preface shows that the compiler has a 
good idea of the wants and tastes of young 
readers, and we are able to praise the selec- 





tion, which includes much of the admirable 
copyright verse controlled by the publishers, 
and other modern work. The notes are sensible 
and excellently brief. 

Messrs. Dent send us, in their ‘‘ New English 
Text-Books for Schools and Colleges,’’ The 
Lady of the Lake, edited by Flora Masson. 
It is a well-printed and capably annotated 
book, and decidedly cheap. Of course, the 
editor has plenty of material to base her 
notes on. ‘*R. D.,’’ who writes of Scott 
generally in the introduction, hardly in- 
dicates that he was a great man as well 
as @ great writer.—In the same _ pub- 
lishers’ ‘‘ Temple Series of English Texts’’ 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen, Book I., is well 
introduced by Prof. W. H. Hudson. There 
are a few notes, which are satisfactory as 
far as they go, but somewhat jejune. Atten- 
tion might have been called to the survival, 
or revival, of some of Spenser’s words in later 
English. 

Dr. Fry’s Old Testament History fox Schools 
(Arnold) is a laudable attempt to adapt 
the teaching of this subject to modern views. 
For lower forms it is admirably suited, being 
clear and compact. The style is of that clipped 
and simple order which is supposed to be 
adapted to children. For older boysat public 
schools it certainly is not suitable. But with 
this work for the earlier stages, and Canon 
Foakes-Jackson’s admirable book for the later, 
there ought no longer to be any difficulty in 
bringing Old Testament teaching up to date. 


‘*Looking into Rabelais, of course, for the 
sake of his old French,’’ was the phrase of an 
old-time and old-world professor. Now a 
modern professor in the new world, Mr. 
C. H. C. Wright, has given us Selections from 
Rabelais (New York, the Macmillan Company). 
They form excellent and _ irreproachable 
reading. Mr. Wright has eonfined himself to 
the first book, but writes a capable introduc- 
tion, which, if somewhat deficient in style, 
shows that he knows his Rabelais throughout. 
He might have referred in his bibliographical 
note to some English sources of information. 
His notes at the end are satisfactory, but he 
should not waste space over the improbable 
conjectures of commentators. 

Messrs. Bell’s French Course, Part II., by 
R. P. Atherton, is clearly the work of a 
teacher of experience, whose principle of 
adding no vocabulary we heartily endorse. 
The volume has illustrations, and in other 
ways is well in touch with practical life, thus 
avoiding the reproach often aimed at similar 
educational collections. 

Das Jahy 1813, edited by J. W. Cartmell 
(Cambridge, University Press), is an extract 
from the ‘ Deutsche Geschichte fiir Schulen’ 
of Friedrich Kohlrausch, and is hardly likely, 
we should think, to interest our English youth 
to any great extent. However, it is written 
in clear and simple German, and it lends 
itself well to purposes of examination; no 
doubt it was a consideration of the latter fact 
that suggested a second edition of it in this 
series. The notes by Mr. Cartmell are good 
of their kind; there are not too many of them, 
and they are concise and straightforward. 


Los Ladrones de Asturias. The first Fifteen 
Chapters of ‘Gil Blas,’ as translated into 
Spanish by José Francisco Isla. Edited by 
F. A. Kirkpatrick. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—That the Cambridge Press should 
have published a Spanish school-book is indeed 
matter of astonishment, for hitherto it has 
strictly held that the bounds of knowledge are 
fixed by examinations ; and that the book 
selected should be Isla’s translation of ‘ Gil 
Blas’ is also surprising, for Englishmen, satis- 
fied with reading Le Sage’s immortal romance 
in the original, seldom turn to Isla’s version, 
Yet it makes a capital reading-book, and the 
first Earl of Ellesmere chose it as a means of 





learning the language when on his way 
to Madrid. It is a model of unaffected, 
idiomatic Spanish, and has all the in- 
terest, of course, of the delightful story it 
tells. As to the editing, it deserves high 
praise. Mr. Kirkpatrick’s introduction is 
really a remarkable piece of criticism, sound, 
subtle, and sympathetic, while his notes are 
brief but sufficient. By the way, is it quite 
accurate to say that a Carthusian is ‘‘con- 
demned to perpetual silence ”’ ? 


Pro Patria, a Latin Story for Beginners, by 
E. A. Sonnenschein (Sonnenschein), isa sequel 
to a more elementary story. ‘Ora Maritima’ 
met with a favourable reception, and those 
who liked it will find here more of the same 
fare. The point most worth considering, 
perhaps, in connexion with such little books 
is how long this kind of food is to last the 
Latin beginner: the period, to our thinking, is 
in danger of being unnecessarily enlarged of 
late; we want to see the little boy trying his 
hand as soon as may be on Ceesar—simplified 
at first, by all means, but still Czesar—and 
rising from this triumphantly to the real text 
about the fifth term of his school life. The 
subject-matter of this volume is mainly the 
Boer war, and Dr. Sonnenschein will be found 
to have reproduced some of the main incidents 
in simple and suitable Latin, though many 
will, we think, agree in regretting the undue 
prominence given to one episode in the text 
and frontispiece. We do not like Dr. Sonnen- 
schein’s proposal to adopt a new term for the 
jussive subjunctive; grammatical nomencla- 
ture is already a burden to the schoolboy, and 
it does not seem to us that anything is gained 
by calling this use the ‘‘ injunctive’’ mood; 
nor do we altogether agree with remarks in 
the preface about the learning and teaching 
of grammar; but that is a large question. The 
little book is a satisfactory, if not absolutely 
necessary addition to that large class to which 
it belongs. 


We are very glad to see in Messrs. Bell's 
‘¢ Illustrated Classics ’’ Lucian’s Vera Historia, 
edited by R. E. Yates. It is a thing which 
has received little attention from English 
commentators. The notes are well calculated 
to be useful to little boys, but the introduc- 
tion, though containing the essential facts, 
appears to suffer from the lack of humour 
necessary to appreciate Lucian, and does not 
refer to the best English writers on his work. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. 
By G. M. Lane. (American Book Company.) 
—Dr. Lane, of Harvard University, died in 
1897, leaving his Latin grammar nearly com- 
pleted, and the finishing touches were supplied 
by Mr. M. H. Morgan, of the same university. 
The book is the revised edition of 1903, in 
which, as we learn from the preface, no 
important changes have taken place, except 
that the chapter on sound—a careful piece of 
work—has been rewritten and considerably 
enlarged. The whole is a work of some magni- 
tude, extending to 500 pages of well-selected 
matter carefully arranged, and as it stands 
reflects credit on the diligence, clear- 
headedness, and scholarship of those re- 
sponsible for its production. The indexes 
(i.) of subjects, (ii) of Latin words, 
are full and accurate, and while there is 
nothing very new or startling to be noticed, 
one or two smaller points are made—e.g., the 
distinction between the present of vivid nar- 
ration and the annalistic present— which 
show acuteness and observation. ‘ Part I. 
Words’ is a full and carefully compiled acci- 
dence, and in spite of the large number of 
notes and exceptions dealt with, the printing 
is decidedly good and the text very legible. 
This grammar will certainly be useful and 
suggestive as a book of reference well abreast 
of the times, though it is better fitted for 
advanced students than for schoolboys. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. JoHn Murray publishes Trade- 
Unionism and British Industry, a reprint of 
the Times articles, with an introduction by 
Mr. Edwin Pratt, the writer of them. Mr. 
Pratt’s work excited much attention, beginning 
as it did with an article headed “‘ Ca’ Canny,”’ 
which was widely quoted throughout the 
world. Where Mr. Pratt comes to practical 
suggestions we think that he is in the clouds. 
He says, for example :— 

“ Legislation is certainly required to ensure that 

all trade unions, and especially those having provi- 
dent funds, shall be registered, and that such 
provident funds shall not be utilized for strike 
purposes. 
There is, indeed, little chance of more than 
about three members of the House of Commons 
voting for legislation of the kind. In his last 
article Mr. Pratt attacks the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade for qualities which 
are diversely appreciated by the two sides in 
the controversy. Ata moment when the two 
parties in the State are vieing with one 
another in promises to create a Labour 
Ministry, and to transfer to it the power of 
the Labour Department of the Board of Trade 
and the Factory and Workshop Department 
of the Home Office, there is not much hope of 
Mr. Pratt’s suggestions being adopted. His 
articles are weighty, and from their point of 
view valuable. The greatest trades in the 
country have trade unions which are exempt 
from Mr. Pratt’s criticisms; for the most 
powerful unions, as a rule, work well with 
the employers. In the cotton trade this is 
notoriously the case. 


Messrs. Knicut & Co. send us The Evolu- 
tion of Local and Imperial Government from 
the Teutonic Conquest to the Present Day, by 
Mrs. Fordham, with a preface by her father, 
Sir Walter Foster. We have little fault to 
find with either book or preface, but the 
history of the evolution of the local institu- 
tions of the Germans of Tacitus into modern 
local government is not very lively reading, 
and is not, perhaps, very suitable for a little 
book of this description, where it has to be 
mixed with modern local government having, 
in fact, little root in the past. The history 
takes about 150 pages, and is followed 
abruptly by a few excellent pages dealing 
with the position of women in local govern- 
ment in the present day. The jump from the 
Middle Ages to the School Boards of 1870 is 
concealed by printing the admirable petition 
for redress of grievances of 1643, which lays 
down modern principles in ancient language 
with regard to the position of women. Mrs. 
Fordham’s book rather suggests to us, then, 
her competence to write two books of very 
different kinds: the one historical and the 
other practical—on the position of women in 
the local government of the future. 


The Adventures of Elizabeth in Riigen. 
(Maemillan.)—Elizabeth’s account of her latest 
vagary has all the pleasant indefinite charm 
of her former books, but her style has gained 
in vigour and has lost something of its 
egotism. Elizabeth driving round the island 
of Riigen with her maid and her coachman, or 
helping the injured professor to pursue *‘ Cousin 
Charlotte’’ in the well-meant but futile en- 
deavour to bring the latter to a proper sense 
of conjugal duty, is a much more entertaining 
person than was Elizabeth soliloquizing on her 
own emotions in her own garden. This original 
lady’s criticisms of her fellow- creatures, 
moreover, have not always been without their 
sting, but the characters who cross her path 
in Riigen are drawn with no less spirit and 
greater kindliness. Her first intention, as 
she reminds us in the last paragraph, was to 
write a guide-book, and she proceeds hurriedly 
to collect a few practical statements for the 
benefit of future travellers. Happily, Provi- 
dence and her own temperament intervened 


early in this design, for Elizabeth, apart from 
occasional soliloquies, is usually occupied in 
alternately stumbling upon and flying from 
bores, notably the emancipated Charlotte, 
whom her own countrymen might well have 
called ‘‘ colossal,’’ but who in these pages is 
an unfailing treat. The bishop’s wife is a 
figure whom we all know, and all strive to 
avoid on our holiday wanderings. And 
Elizabeth throughout this book is in a real 
holiday humour. Whether she be tramping 
the lonely road to Putbus, her unconscious 
coachman and the carriage a receding speck 
in the distance, or shuffling in felt slippers 
round the Jagdschloss, her gaiety is of that 
irresponsible, irrepressible kind which is as 
infectious as it is delightful, 


The Nibelungenlied and Gudrun in England 
and America, by Francis E. Sandbach (Nutt), 
is intended 
“to make a modest contribution of material to the 
future historian of the literary relations between 
the English and German speaking peoples by 
placing on record exactly what attention has been 
paid in England and America to the two great 
National Epics of Germany.” 


It is an honest piece of work and will be 
welcome to teachers and students, though its 
general interest is necessarily slight. The 
more brilliant qualities of scholarship are 
hardly called for, and do not appear in it, but 
a good deal of toilsome research has been 
bestowed upon it, and it possesses the main 
essentials of clearness and accuracy. Dr. 
Sandbach, after giving in his introductory 
sections good abstracts of the two poems and 
briefly discussing their origin and history, 
examines the work done upon them under the 
four headsof ‘ Translation,’ ‘Reprints,’ ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Accounts and Essays,’ and ‘ Influence 
on Literature Proper.’ English scholarship 
has little reason to plume itself on its contri- 
butions to the study of these epics, and one 
cannot help being struck with the insignificance 
of nearly all the work referred to. There is 
no translation of either poem that can be 
ranked in the first class, while of criticisms 
and appreciations the only brilliant example is 
Carlyle’s ‘ Essay on the Nibelungenlied,’ and 
that is hardly Carlyle at his best. Of original 
productions indebted to the medizeval epic, 
we do, indeed, possess William Morris's fine 
‘Story of Sigurd the Volsung,’ but that is 
drawn almost wholly from the Norse version, 
and owes very little to the German. 


Rigel: an Autumn Mystery. By C. F. 
Keary. (Nutt.)}—We have here a play in 
verse which has certain pleasant and ineffectual 
merits. One sees a charming intelligence 
at work, helplessly, spinning cobwebs and 
imprisoned in the web of its own spinning. 
Mr. Keary shows fancy and sympathetic feel- 
ing, anda personal manner of thinking, but all 
these come out in the little play like crooked 
and intangible reflections in water. Poetry 
is, above all things, precise, definite, a great 
reality. This play is vague and uncer- 
tain, without plan or substance or articulate 
voice. Here and there Mr. Keary writes a 
charming line or stanza, but it has come to 
him, as it would appear, in his sleep, and 
he does not know why it has come to him, or 
whence, and he cannot repeat it. Many of 
his lines are not verse at all, those especially 
in which elision is attempted. Nowhere is 
there a whole section written in key through- 
out; but a capricious tune, unconscious of 
itself, begins and goes off and begins again, 
without reason or connexion. One is tan- 
talized by suggestions of something coming, 
but nothing comes. A clock speaks, and a 
chair and a fiddle, and there is a woodman 
who may be a faun, and a one-eyed beggar 
who may be the wanderer who appeared to 
Siegfried ; and there are human beings, and 





there is a little breeze: all these are persons 
of the drama. And all these come and go, and 


would be splendidly imaginative if they could. 
The poeticenergy being lacking, they remain 
conventional figures in tapestry; and the 
figures are almost too vague to be dis- 
tinguished from one another, or from the 
background into which they recede. 


The Dictionary of Quotations (Contemporary 
English), by Helena Swan (Sonnenschein), has 
hardly a satisfactory title, since there is no 
hint that the quotations are confined to verse. 
Farther, the arrangement under subjects and 
index under authors do not facilitate quick 
reference, for which an alphabetical index 
under the first word in each case is desirable. 
Thus to find the source and author of such a 
quotation as ‘‘In teacup times,’’ which sug- 
gests no obvious subject-heading, is difficult, 
and even if one knows the phrase to be Tenny- 
son’s, there is a page and a half of index 
under his name. The author, however, does 
not exactly aim at a book of reference, since 
she suggests passages, in her opinion, suitable 
for quotation, rather than collects those 
already adopted. Her range is from 1850 
onwards, though sbe has included all ‘‘ of the 
two Tennysons, the two Brownings, and the 
four American poets, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, and Whitman.’’ Everything that 
falls under the hea of a familiar quotation in 
modern verse is probably included; indeed, 
the compiler is most generous to our latter-day 
bards. We find, for instance, over a hundred 
and sixty quotations from the Poet Laureate, 
some twenty fewer from Mr. Swinburne, 
forty-six from Mr. Lang, thirty-one from 
Mr. Hardy, and twenty-seven from Mr. Gerald 
Massey, while recent luminaries, like Mr. 
Laurence Housman, E. Nesbit, and Mr. Henry 
Newbolt, receive ample recognition. But we 
wonder why the author has forgotten the work 
of Mr. W. B. Yeats, who is a far better poet 
than many of those whose lines she has 
thought it advisable to reproduce. We are 
hardly compensated for the absence of any 
passage of his by noticing some forty quota- 
tions from the writer who, we believe, intro- 
duced pyjamas to poetry. This volume does 
not, in fact, rank with Messrs. Sonnenschein’s 
excellent earlier ‘ Dictionary of Quotations 
(English) ’ as a book of reference, and we still 
lack a guide to modern makers of prose 
sayings like ‘‘the gondola of London ’’ and 
‘‘ the city of lost causes.”’ 


Thomas Wakefield, Missionary and Geo- 
graphical Pioneer in East Equatorial Africa. 
By E. S. Wakefield. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—This book is a valuable contribution to the 
record of missionary enterprise in Eastern 
Africa. Thomas Wakefield (born at Derby, 
June 23rd, 1836) was a member of the Methodist 
Free Church, and a minister at home before 
he determined to offer himself as a missionary. 
He arrived at Mombasa March 24th, 1862, and, 
with the exception of two short furloughs 
home, devoted the next twenty-seven years to 
the work. During that period, in the intervals 
of his missionary labours, and as a mental 
relaxation, he prepared a map and notes of 
native routes from the East Coast to the 
interior. This was published in the Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, 1870. 
These routes attracted considerable attention, 
and the term applied to the information was 
that of ‘‘ the new geography ’’ :— 

“Geographers generally acknowledged that this 

mode of obtaining information from native sources 
was unique, and the knowledge thus obtained sur- 
prisingly accurate.” 
Among Mr. Wakefield’s other recreations 
was the formation of a collection of birds. 
This consisted of forty-six varieties, and Mr, 
Bowdler Sharpe congratulated him on the 
result and said :— 

“The number of novelties and rarities is not 
large ; but at the same time the situation of Mombasa 
and the period of the year (January and February) 





when the birds were collected have shown the 
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route by which some of our European birds pro- 
ceed on their way to their winter home in South 
Africa.” 

On one occasion Mr. Wakefield shot a couple 
of birds for breakfast, and heard that when 
alive they were worth fifty pounds. 

In the spring of 1873 the station was visited 
py Sir Bartle Frere in the course of his 
mission to inquire into the slave trade on 
the East Coast, In the report he made he 
strongly advocated the introduction of the in- 
dustrial element into the work of the mission. 
A few months after this Mr. Wakefield lost 
his wife, who had faithfully helped him in his 
work. A memoir of her has been written by 
the Rev. R. Brewin. In 1881 he married Miss 
Sommers, the writer of the present memoir. 

‘Galla Ideasand Legends’ forms an interest- 
ing chapter. In Galla worship the eastern 
position is observed, as they believe that the 
east is the dwelling-place of the Deity, and 
their huts are built from east to west. At 
the end of the book is an appendix containing 
lists of plants forwarded by Mr. Wakefield to 
Kew. We congratulate Mrs. Wakefield on 
having produced an interesting book, which 
she modestly describes as ‘‘a simple story, 
setting forth the life work of a good and a 
brave man.”’ 


Willing’s Press Guide for 1904, published 
by James Willing, jun., is now in its thirty- 
first year. In addition to the usual informa- 
tion about the press, it has an interesting list 
of existing newspapers and periodicals of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries arranged 
chronologically, the first being the Oxford 
Gazette (London Gazette) (1665), and the last 
on the list the Waterford Mirror (1800). There 
are eight magazines: the Gentleman’s (1731), 
the Gospel (1766), the Armenian (1778), Ourtis’s 
Botanical (1788), the Evangelical (1793), the 
Scottish Congregational (1796), the Methodist 
{1797), and the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
Philosophical (1798). Of London daily papers 
only four appear—the Public Ledger (1760), 
the Morning Post (1772), the Daily Universal 
Register (Times) (1785), and the Morning 
Advertiser (1794). 

Messrs. KEGAN PAu, Trencu, Trisner & 
Co. have celebrated their removal to Dryden 
House by publishing for private circulation 
a very interesting pamphlet, written by Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley, On Gerrard Street and its 
Neighbourhood, the old houses of which are 
full of literary associations. The house now 
occupied by the publishing firm was the one 
in which Dryden died on May Ist, 1700; he 
was one of the earliest inhabitants, and in his 
dedication of ‘Don Sebastian’ to the Earl of 
Leicester he calls himself ‘‘a poor inhabitant 
of his lordship’s suburbs, whose best prospect 
is on the garden of Leicester House.’’ Mr. 
Wheatley relates the amusing account from 
the ‘Life of Sydney Smith’ of how Rogers 
took him and Moore to inspect Dryden’s 
house. It was a very wet day, but Rogers 
wanted them to get out of his carriage so as 
to have a thorough view. Having thin shoes 
on, they objected, and would not follow him 
when he alighted. Smith, 

“laughing and leaning out of the carriage 
exclaimed, ‘Oh! you see why Rogers don’t min 

getting out, he has got goloshes on; but, my dear 
Rogers, lend us each a golosh, and we will then each 
stand on one leg, and admire as long as you please,’ ” 
The little book contains a portrait of the 
poet, his house as it was and is, a map of Gerrard 
Street from Stow, and a view of the district 
from Faithorne’s plan of London, 1658. 


A CHARMING book, which is welcome in its 
new form, is Days with Sir Roger de Coverley 
in Messrs. Macwillan’s ‘ Illustrated Pocket 
Classies.”” Mr. Hugh Thomson's pictures are, 
as always, dainty and delightful. 

Gippon’s Roman Empire, Vol. III., and 
Thackeray’s Book of Snobs have been added 
to ‘‘ The World’s Classics ’’ (Grant Richards). 





We have on our table Oook’s Practical 
Guide to Algiers (Simpkin), — Watts, by 
R. E. D. Sketchley (Methuen),—Story-Lives 
of Great Authors, by F. J. Rowbotham (Wells 
Gardner),—A Sketch of the Waterloo Campaign, 
by Major Seymour Clarke (Gale & Polden),— 
A New Geometry for Junior Forms, by 8. 
Barnard and J. M. Child (Macmillan),— 
Bacon's Essays, with Introduction, Text, and 
Notes by T. E. Margerison (Ralph & Holland), 
—Tennyson’s The Cup, with Introduction and 
Notes by H. B. Cotterill (Macmillan), — 
Modern Spiritism, by J. G. Raupert (Sands), 
—Essays in Fury, by A. D. Lewis (Sonnen- 
schein),— Views of Life, by C. Gearey 
(Drane),— Business Success, by G. G. Millar 
(Walter Scott),— Boy’s Second Book of 
Inventions, by R. S. Baker (Harper), — 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Year-Book 
No. 2, 1903 (Washington, U.S., the Institu- 
tion),—He that had Received the Five Talents, 
by J. Clark Murray (Fisher Unwin),—The 
Rugged Way, by E. W. Elkington (Drane),— 
Mr. Sillifant Suckoothumb, and other Oxford 
Yarns, by C. Reade(R. A. Everett),—Morcar, 
by T. Scott (Greening),—A Short Cut to 
Happiness, with a Preface by the Rev. B. W. 
Maturin (Sands),—The Truth about Jesus of 
Nazareth, by P. Sidney (Stewart),—The Voice 
of April Land, and other Poems, by E. 
Higginson (Macmillan),—The Gates of Silence, 
with Interludes of Song, by R. Loveman 
(New York, the Knickerbocker Press), — 
and Tragedie e Canzoni, by M. Dagna (Turin, 
Gianolio). Among New Editions we have 
The Old Testament, by T. G, Pinches 
(S.P.C.K.),—Whitefriars, by Emma Robinson 
(Routledge),—Pheasants, by W. B. Tegetmeier 
(Cox),—Old London Bridge, by G. H. Rodwell 
(Routledge),—From Manassas to Appomattox, 
by J. Longstreet (Lippincott),—The Effects of 
the Factory System, by Allen Clarke (Grant 
Richards),—and The Life and Teaching of Leo 
Tolstoy, a Book of Extracts, by G. H. 
Perris (Grant Richards). 





LIST OF NEW BOOK3. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Furse (C. W.), Lenten Addresses and Meditations, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Herford (R. T.), Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 8vo, 
18/ net. 
Letter of Aristeas, translated and edited by H. St. J. 
Thackeray, 8vo, sewed, 1/ 
Moore (E. C.), The New Testament in the Christian Church, 
8 Lectures, cr. 8vo, 6/6 net. 


Law. 

Carmichael (E. G. M.), The Law relating to the Telegraph, 
the Telephone, &c., 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Jones (L. A. Atherley-) and Bellot (H. H.L ), The Miner’s 
Guide to the Coal Mines Regulation Acts and the Law 
of Employers and Workmen, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Chaucer, The Knight’s Tale, 16mo, 2/6 net. 

Political Economy. 

Trade-Unionism and British Industry, Introduction by E. A. 
Pratt, 8vo, 5/ net. 

History and Biography. 

Bridgman (Laura), by M. Howe and F. H. Hall, er. 8vo, 7/6 

Gaskell (Lady C. M.), Old Shropshire Life, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Gordon (J. B.), Reminiscences of the Civil War, 8vo, 16/ net. 

Hill (C.), Juniper Hall, 8vo, 21/ net. 

Moore (Sir J.), Diary of, edited by Major-General Sir J. F. 
Maurice, 2 vols. roy. 8vo, 30/ net. 

Stephen (L.), English Literature and Society in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Thomson (A.), Eighty Years’ Reminiscences, 2 vols. 21/ net. 

World’s History (The), edited by Dr. H. F. Helmolt, Vol. 2, 
imp. 8vo, 15/ net. 

Geography and Travel, 

Anning (E. G.) and Bentley (F. J.), Log of H.M.S. Argonaut, 
1900-4, China Station cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 

Dutt (W. A.), Suffolk, illustrated by J. Wylie, 12mo, 3/ 

Sports and Pastimes, 
well (Sir Herbert), British Freshwater Fishes, 12/6 net. 
= (N. G.) od others, Combined Hand-in-Hand 
Figure Skating, 16mo, 2/6 net. 
Philology. 

Berthon (H. E.) and Onions (C. T.), Advanced French 
Composition, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Rabelais, Selections, edited by C. H. C. Wright, 12mo, 36 

Science. 

Celli (A.), Malaria, translated by J. J. Eyre, 8vo, 4/ net. 

Hall (C. G.), Army Maths, 8vo, 3/ net. 

Kempe (H. R.), The Engineer’s Year-Book of Formula, 
Rules, &c., 1904, cr. 8vo, leather, 8/ 

Passmore (A. C.), Handbook of Technical Terms, 7/6 net. 

Walker (E. W. A.), The General Pathology of Inflammation, 
Infection, and Fever, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 





General Literature. 

Bayliss (H.), An Act of Impulse, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Bodkin (M. M.), Patsey the Omadaun, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Boothby (G.), A Consummate Scoundrel, er. 8vo, 5/ 

Cobb (T.), A Change of Face, cr. Svo, 6/ 

Day (C.), The Policy and Administration of the Dutch in 
Java, cr. 8vo, 8/6 net. 

Drummond (H ), Room Five, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Duguid (C.), The Stock Exchange, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Green (A. K.), The Filigree Ball, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Knowles (R. G.), Of Stories—Just a Few, cr. 8vo, 4/ 

Literary Year-Book and Bookman’s Directory, 1904, edited 
by H. Gilbert, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Mitchell (E ), The Despoilers, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Payne (P.), The Mills of Man, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Rawnsley (H. D.), Flower-Time in the Oberland, 5/ net. 

Shaw (C. D.), Stories of the Ancient Greeks, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Sholl (A. M.), The Law of Life, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Vielé (H. K.), Myra of the Pines, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Wood (M.), The Saint and the Outlaw, and other Stories 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Nielsen (D.), Die altarabische Mondreligion u. die mosaische 
Ueberlieferung, 5m. 


Law. 
Pavitt (A.) et Juquin (S.), Le Droit Usuel Anglais, 8fr. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Kerbrech (Baron F. de), L’Art de conduire et d'atteler : 
Autrefois, Aujourd' hui, 60fr. 
History and Biography. : 
Boulenger (J.), Les Protestants 4 Nimes au Temps de I’Kiit 
de Nantes, 5fr. . 
Daudet (E.), Histoire de l'imigration pendant la Révolu- 
tion Frangaise, 5fr. 
Gosselin (C.), L’Bmpire d’Annam, 5fr. 
Klicman (L ), Monumenta Vaticana Res Gestas Bohemicas 
Illustrantia: Vol. 1, Acta Clementis VI., 12m. 
Obr (W.), Die Kaiserkrénung Karls des Grossen, 3m. 60. 
Passot (C.), Fancan et Richelieu: le Probléme Protestant 
sous Louis XIII., 2fr. 50. 
Rocholi (R.), Bessarion, 4fr. 
Weisz (M.) u. Friss (A.), Monumenta Hungaria Judaica : 
Vol. 1, 1092-1539, 10m. 
Science. 
Heinke (C.) u. Ebert (H.), Die Elektrophysik u. die Theorie 
des Elektromagnetismus, Part 2, 20m. 
Héricourt (J.), Les Frontiéres de la Maladie, 3fr. 50. 
General Literature. 
Berthold (F.), Ce qu’Honneur veut, 3fr. 50. 
Cerviéres (P.), Plus Fort que Tout, 3fr. 50. 
Gachons (J. des), La Maison des Dames Renoir, 3fr. 50. 
Harry (M.), La Conquéte de Jérusalem, 3fr. 50. 
Leroux (G.), La Double Vie de Théupbraste Longuet, 3fr. 50. 
Mun (Comte A. de), Discours et Ecrits Divers, 2 vols. 8fr. 
Verlhac-Monjauze, Les Héritages, 3fr. 50. 








SIR LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Ir was well known that Sir Leslie Stephen 
could not long survive the recent severe prostra- 
tion which was the last stage of along course of 
ill-health, but the news of his death on Monday 
last comes with singular poignancy to all serious 
students of English. Apart from his claims 
as a foremost exponent of the philosophy 
of agnosticism, he was perhaps the best, and 
certainly the soundest, critic of letters we had. 
He made his mark in two long periods of editor- 
ship, and he has left books, both in biography 
and criticism, which will never be superseded, 
and are as certainly standard works as any of 
our time. It was only in 1902, in accordance 
with the usual tardy oficial recognition of lite- 
rature, that he was made K.C.B., but he had 
long attained the more secure position of distinc- 
tion which is silently conferred by the com- 
petent. Both Oxford and Cambridge heard his 
lectures and gave him honorary degrees. 

Born in 1832, the younger brother of the 
celebrated jurist Sir James FitzJames Stephen, 
he was educated at Eton, King’s College, 
London, and Trinity Hall, where he became a 
Fellow in 1855, after taking the Mathematical 
Tripos. Moral science, which would have been, 
perhaps, his natural bent, was not in those days 
a Tripos subject ; but he was well versed also 
in classics—the other recognized study of the 
time. His Fellowship involved the taking of 
orders, and for some years he remained a suc- 
cessful tutor and teacher. Delicate as a boy, he 
gradually increased in strength, and became 
known in early manhood as an ardent moun- 
taineer, and as a walker for many years of 
unusual energy and staying power. He was one 
of the early members of the Alpine Club, and 
collected his articles on climbing into ‘The 
Playground of Europe’ (1871). Butat Cambridge 
the influence of F. D. Maurice, under which 
he had come at King’s College, was overcome 
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by the attractions of utilitarian gee | 
and scientific speculation, and he found 
himself in 1863 compelled by want of belief to 
resign his orders, and consequently his tutor- 
ship. He was not ejected by the bigotry 
of his colleagues, but as a layman he found 
his opportunities too limited for a man of 
his ability. So he paid a visit to America, 
came to London in 1864, and, after a brief 
experience as a politician in support of his 
friend Fawcett, started on the career of letters 
which occupied his energies, in various forms, 
for the rest of his life. He has recently pub- 
lished his reminiscences of this time. He was 
soon a valuable contributor to the Saturday 
Review and the Pall Mall Gazette, which was 
then beginning, and for which he wrote the 
flippant but undeniably intimate ‘ Sketches from 
Cambridge by a Don,’ now a rare book, and one 
well known for several excellent stories. More 
serious was his connexion with the Fortnightly 
and Frasev’s Magazine, which received his 
speculations in ethics and philosophy. In 1867 
he married Thackeray’s younger daughter, who 
unfortunately did not live very long. In 
1871 he was invited by George Smith to edit 
the Cornhill Magazine, and secured for it in his 
eleven years of control an unequalled position. 
Many famous writers have had the advantage 
both of his encouragement and his judicious 
restraining hand. To mention only two, Steven- 
son, in his preface to ‘ Familiar Studies of Men 
and Books,’ explains that he owes the Cornhill 
**a double debt of thanks” for being “ received 
there in the very best society, and under the 
eye of the very best of editors,” and in his 
‘Letters’ he recalls the introduction to W. E. 
Henley. It was in 1875 that ‘‘one dark 
winter afternoon, long Leslie Stephen, in his 
velvet jacket,” took Stevenson “ up to see a 
poor fellow, a poet who writes for him,” and 
who was to write both with and against Steven- 
son, and to be himself the most strenuous of 
editors. Stephen found time both to edit and to 
write himself, for the Cornhill saw the inception 
of those ‘Hours in a Library’ (1874-9) which 
made his markas a critic. In 1876 heproduced the 
‘History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century,’ which reached a third edition in 1902 ; 
in 1878 he married his second wife, Julia Prinsep, 
and began the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” with 
an admirable monograph on Johnson, adorning 
later the same series with books on Pope 
(1880), Swift (1882), and George Eliot (1902), 
which are models of their kind. He also con- 
tributed excellent introductions to the works of 
Fielding and Richardson. 

He left his charge of the Cornhill in 
1882 for the still more engrossing task of 
looking after the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ the finest literary monument of our 
time. Conceived by George Smith, whom 
Stephen met in connexion with the Pall Mall 
Gazette and valued highly as a friend, it was 
triumphantly carried out under his personal 
supervision, and, latterly, that of his chosen 
assistant, Mr. Sidney Lee. He set the model 
of concise biography and criticism without 
rhetoric which distinguishes all the articles, and, 
writing many of the most notable himself, did 
not relinquish his control till 1891. 

He wrote the lives of Henry Fawcett (1885) 
and Sir James FitzJames Stephen (1895), while 
his moral and philosophical work extends from 
* Essays on Freethinking ’ in 1873 to a history of 
‘The English Utilitarians’ in 1900. His ‘Studies 
of a Biographer’ (4 vols., 1898 and 1902) give a 
good idea of his characteristic work as essayist, 
and a passage from his essay on Matthew 
Arnold (in the earlier issue), his most dis- 
tinguished predecessor in criticism, explains 
pretty well his own point of view. Leslie 

tephen was great in knowledge and judgment 
—great, above all, in that sense of proportion 
which is so rare to-day. He had humour, though 
of a dry sort, and the irony which is the mark of 
so much modern writing ; his work exhaled the 





siccum lumen which is possibly as valuable 
a quality as the urbanity and charm of an 
Arnold. It would be unfair to say that he had 
not style; though he was somewhat careless 
as to form, and never a good corrector of his 
own work, his writing is, unlike that of some 
lauded critics, easy reading. The very defects 
of his qualities—a tendency to hold himself 
back from possibly just enthusiasms, to be 
destructive, contemplative, scientific, rather 
than to make the most of an author, and the 
most of a personal view in criticism—were such 
as commend themselves in the world of to-day. 
He prided himself on being without bias, and 
consequently on occasion was without due 
sympathy. We say no more, but quote the 
passage wherein he has revealed himself :— 

“ We—for I may perhaps presume that some of you 
belong, like me, to the prosaic faction—feel, when 
dealing with such a man as Arnold, at a loss. He 
has intuitions where we have only calculations...... 
He shows at once a type where our rough sta- 
tistical and analytical tables fail to reveal more than 
a few tangible facts ; he perceives the spirit and 
finer essence of an idea where it seems to slip 
through our coarser fingers, leaving only a residuum 
of sophistical paradox. In the long run the prosaic 
weigher and measurer has one advantage—be is 
generally in the right as far as he goes. His tests 
may be coarser, but they are more decisive and less 
dependent upon his own fancies; but when he tries 
to understand his rival, to explain how at a bound 
the intuitive perception has reached conclusions 
after which he can only hobble on Jimping feet, he 
isapt to make a bungle of it ; to despise the power 
in which he is so deficient ; and —7 to suggest 
unreasonable doubts as to its reality and value.” 
That, we think, is an illuminating record of 
Stephen’s qualities, of his generous recognition 
no less than his limitations, and involves to the 
thinking man a corollary that is known in his 
case to be true. Statistics have nothing to do 
with poetry, which holds qualities beyond the 
reach of scientific analysis. Stephen did not 
really care for poetry any more than Jeffrey, and 
consequently was not fully qualified to criticize 
it. But nothing that he has published is 
negligible, and he was busy throughout his long 
career, some lectures of his now lying before us 
for review. 

His work, with due allowance made for his 
constitutional objection to emphasis, enthusiasm, 
inspiration, remains solid, clarifying, a monu- 
ment of insight and critical sagacity. Such a 
safeguard as his judgment among the vagaries 
of criticism was invaluable; it is with deep 
regret we reflect that no living writer is 
qualified to take his place. 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM DOROTHY WORDS- 
WORTH TO MRS. CLARKSON, TOGETHER WITH 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER TO MRS. CLARKSON 
FROM WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

VI. 


We now conclude this interesting corre- 
spondence with a long letter from Dorothy’s 
brother :— 


From William Wordsworth to Mrs. Clarkson, 
(End of 1814 or beginning of 1815.) 

Transcribed by Mary and Dorothy on account 
of the vile penmanship. 

My dear Friend,...... Miss S.’s [Patty Smith] 
notion of poetical imagery is probably taken 
from the Pleasures of Hope or Gertrude of 
Wyoming—see for instance stanza first of said 

oem.* There is very little imagery of that 
ind ; but I am far from subscribing to your 
concession that there is little imagery in the 
poem ;+ either collateral in the way of metaphor 





* At summer eve, when Heaven’s ethereal bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below, 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky ” 
Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ?— 
’Tis distance }ends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure bue. 
* Pleasures of Hope,’ Part I. 


7 ‘ The Excursion,’ 








colouring the style ; illustrative in the way of 
simile ; or directly under the shape of descrip. 
tion or incident : there is a great deal ; though 
not quite so much as will be found in the other 

rts of the poem where the subjects are more 
yrically treated and where there is less narra. 
tion, or description turning upon manners, and 
those repeated actions which constitute habits or 
a course of life.—Poetic Passion (Dennis has 
well observed) is of two kinds, imaginative 
and enthusiastic; and merely human and 
ordinary ; of the former it is only to be feared 
that there is too great a proportion. But all 
this must inevitably be lost upon Miss P. §, 
The Soul, dear Mrs. C. may be re-given when it 
has been taken away; my own Solitary is an 
instance of this; but a Soul that has been 
dwarfed by a course of bad culture cannot after 
a certain age, be expanded into one of even 
ordinary proportion.—There error [these errors !] 
of opinion, mere apprehension of ill consequences 
from supposed mistaken views on my part, could 
never have rendered your correspondent blind 
to the innumerable analogies and types of 
infinity, insensible to the countless awakenings 
to noble aspiration, which I have transfused 
into that Poem from the Bible of the Universe 
as it speaks to the ear of the intelligent, as it 
lies open to the eyes of the humble-minded. I 
have alluded to the lady’s errors of opinion—she 
talks of my being a worshipper of Nature. A 
passionate expression uttered incautiously in 
the poem upon the Wye* has led her into this 
mistake ; she, reading in coldheartedness and 
substituting the letter for the spirit. Unless I 
am greatly mistaken, there is nothing of this 
kind in the Excursion. There is indeed a passage 
towards the end of the 4th Book where the 
Wanderer introduces the simile of the Boy and 
the Shell and what follows, that has something 
ordinarily but absurdly called Spinosistic.t But 
the intelligent reader will easily see the dramatic 
propriety of the passage. The Wanderer in the 
beginning of the book had given vent to his 
own devotional feelings and announced in some 
degree his own creed; he is here preparing 
the way for more distinct conceptions of the 
Deity by reminding the Solitary of such 
religious feelings as cannot but exist in the 
minds of those who affect atheism. She con- 
demns me for not distinguishing between Nature 
as the work of God and God Himself. But 
where does she find this doctrine inculcated ? 
Whence does she gather that the author of the 
Excursion looks upon Nature and God as the 
same? He does not indeed consider the supreme 
Being as bearing the same relation to the uni- 
verse as a watchmaker bears to a watch. In 
fact there is nothing in the course of religious 
education adopted in this country, and in the 
use made by us of the holy scriptures that 
appears to me so injurious as the perpetually 
talking about making by God. Oh! that your cor- 
respondent had heard a conversation which I had 
in bed with my sweet little boy, four and a half 
years old, upon this subject the other morning. 





* The “* passionate expression ” probably is :— 
a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, aod in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 
‘Lines composed a few Miles above Tintern Abbey,’ 95-102. 
+ Wordsworth means that the thought is not the pro- 
perty of Spinoza; it is not an “ism,” but natural religion. 
I have seen 
Acurious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for from within were heard 
Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the Universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith ; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power; 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.—‘ Excursion," Bk. IV. 1138-47. 
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— 
“How did God make me? Where is God? 
How does he speak? He never spoke to me.” 
T told him that God wasa Spirit, that He was 
not like his flesh which he could touch; but 
more like his thoughts in his mind which he 
could not touch. The wind was tossing the fir- 
trees, and the sky and light were dancing about 
in their dark branches, as seen through the win- 
dow. Noting these fluctuations he exclaimed 
eagerly ‘‘ There ’s a bit of Him, I see it there.” 
This is not meant entirely for father’s prattle : 
but, for Heaven’s sake, in your religious talk 
with children say as little as possible about 
making. One of the main objects of the Recluse 
is to reduce the calculating understanding to 
its proper level among the human faculties ; 
therefore my book must be disliked by the Uni- 
tarians as their religion rests entirely on that 
basis ; and therefore is in fact, no religion at 
all—-but—I won’t say what.* I have done little 
or nothing towards your request of furnishing 
you with arguments to cope with my antago- 
nist. Read the book if it pleases you: the 
construction of the language is uniformly per- 
spicuous; at least I have taken every possible 
ains to make it so; therefore you will 
ave no difficulty here. The impedi- 
ments you may meet with will be of 
two kinds, such as exist in the ode+ which 
concludes my second volume of poems. This 
poem rests entirely upon two recollections of 
childhood, one that of a splendour in the 
objects of sense which is passed away, and 
the other an indisposition to bend to the law 
of death as applying to our own particular 
‘ease. A reader who has not a vivid recollec- 
tion of these feelings having existed in his 
mind in childhood cannot understand that 
poem. So also with regard to some of those 
elements of the human soul whose importance 
is insisted upon in the Excursion, and some of 
those images of sense which are dwelt upon 
as holding that relation to immortality and 
infinity which I have before alluded to: if a 
person has not been in the way of receiving 
these images, it is not likely that he can form 
such an adequate conception of them as will 
bring him into lively sympathy with the Poet. 
For instance one who has never heard the 
echoes of the flying raven’s voice in a moun- 
tainous Country as described at the close of the 
4th Book will not perhaps be able to relish 
that illustration ; yet everyone must have been 
in the way of perceiving similar effects from 
different causes :—but I have tired myself, and 
must have tired you. 

One word upon ordinary or popular passion. 
Could your correspondent read the description 
of Robert, and the fluctuations of hope and 
fear in Margaret's mind, and the gradual decay 
of herself and her dwelling without a bedimmed 
eye then I pity her. Could she read the 
distress of the Solitary after the loss of his 
family and the picture of his quarrel with his 
own conscience (though this tends more to 
meditative passion) without some agitation then 
I envy not her tranquillity. Could the anger 
of Ellen before she sate down to weep over her 
Babe, though she were but a poor serving-maid 
be found in a book, and that book be said to be 
without passion, then, thank Heaven! that the 
person so speaking is neither my wife nor my 
sister, nor one whom (unless I could work in 
her a great alteration) I am forced daily to con- 
verse with. What thinks she of those relatives 
about the little infant who was unexpectedly 
given, and suddenly taken away ? But too 
much of this—Farewell. I wish I could have 
written a more satisfactory letter. Lamb is 
justifiably enraged at the spurious Review which 
his friends expect to be his.t No Newmarket 





Pt 2 zs ie ee page or that Wordsworth is talking of 

nitarianism of his day, a very differe: i 

Unitarianism of 1904. “ id atc atininiec 
1 ‘Intimations of Immortality,’ &c., 

edition of 1815. 

_ 1 The Review inthe Quarterly of which Lamb complains 

2 his letter to Wordsworth (‘Letters of C. L.,’ i. 280; 
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jockey, no horse-stealer was ever able to play 
a hundredth part of the tricks upon the person 
of an unhappy beast than the Bavius of the 
Quarterly Review has done for that sweet [seve- 
ral lines torn and illegible]. You cannot scour 
a spot of this kind on your mind as you may a 
stain out of your clothes, If the [wafer] were 
under the power of the will I should read 
Mr. J.* merely to expose his stupidity to his 
still more stupid admirers. This not being the 
case as I said before I shall not pollute my 
fingers with touching his book. Give my affec- 
tionate regards to Henry Robinson and the 
same to Mr. Clarkson. Remember me also 
kindly to your father. I am sure you are 
competent to write the Reviewt as well as I 
could wish to have it done. I am very sorry for 
the indisposition under which your last was 
written. Headaches are plaguey things. I hope 
you are better. Sunday morning.{ I have 
just read over this Letter; It is a sad jumble 
of stuff and ill-exprest. I should not send it 
but in compliance with the wish of Mary and 
Dorothy. The reason of the thing being so bad 
is that your friend’s remarks were so mon- 
strous. To talk of the offence of writing 
the Excursion and the difficulty of for- 
giving the Author is carrying audacity and 
presumption to a height of which I did not 
think any woman was capable. Had my Poem 
been much coloured by books as many parts of 
what I have to write must be, I should have 
been accused as Milton has been of pedantry, 
and of having a mind which could not support 
itself by other men’s labours. Do not you per- 
ceive that my conversations almost all take 
place out of doors and all with grand objects of 
nature surrounding the speakers for the express 
purpose of their being alluded to in illustration 
of the subjects treated of ? Much [imagery 7] 
from books would have been an impertinence 
and an incumbrance. When it was required it 
is found. As to passion ; it is never to be lost 
sight of that the Excursion is part of a work ; 
that in its plan it is conversational ; and that if 
I had introduced stories exciting curiosity and 
filled with violent conflicts of passion and a 
rapid interchange of striking incidents, these 
things could have never harmonized with the 
rest of the work, and all further discussion, 
comment or reflections must have been put a 
stop to. This I write for you and not for your 
friend: with whom if you would take my 
advice you will neither converse by letters nor 
vivd voce upon a subject of which she is in 
every respect disqualified to treat. Farewell 
[torn]. Ww. W 








‘THE POPISH PLOT.’ 
31, Farm Street, W., February 22nd, 1904. 

Your reviewer, writing of Mr. Pollock’s 
‘Popish Plot,’ says :— 

“The pity is that the conclusion [that the Jesuits 
and the Duke of York were engaged in treasonable 
desigos] should be left to be drawn as a matter of 
inference. The most decisive evidence of all— 
viz.,an account of the subject-matter of the delibera- 
tions held in the Jesuit congregation at St. James’s 
Palace. under the Duke of York’s roof, on 
April 24th, 1678—is not forthcoming...... We cannot 
doubt the conclusion which is indicated {by Mr. 
Pollock]. But for the sake of mere and pure his- 
toric science, we would fain see the evidence either 
conclusively completed or conclusively demolished.”’ 


Your reviewer's desire has already been grati- 
fied. The actual minutes of the Jesuit congrega- 
tion are extant. They have been published, and 
they ‘‘conclusively demolish” the theories 
which have been built up without regard to 
them. 








Ainger’s ed., 1891). Gifford had cut out a third, and altered 
the rest, ‘‘ putting his damn’d shoemaker phraseology (for 
he was a shoe-maker)” in place of Lamb’s, ; 

* “Mr, J.” may be Jeffrey and ‘‘the book” the Edin- 
burgh, in which the ‘ Excursion ’ had been reviewed. 

+ It was never written. ; " 

] The rest of the letter is in Wordsworth’s handwriting 
and difficult to decipher. 





I enclose a copy of the Month for September, 
1903, in which the document in question will be 
found at p. 322; and I may add that if Mr. 
Pollock had inquired for it we should have been 
glad to communicate it to him. 

A word of explanation may perhaps be 
appended regarding the sober facts which this, 
‘the most decisive evidence of all,” discloses. 
The Jesuits, then as now, are bound by their 
constitution to hold a meeting of their 
senior members every three years (mutatis 
mutandis, all our religious orders hold similar 
congregations or chapters at like intervals). A 
representative is elected to goto Rome to confer 
with the Father General and with the deputies, 
who have been simultaneously chosen from 
other countries, upon the state of discipline and 
other needs of the order. In the congregation 
of April, 1678, John Cary was elected to go to 
Rome, and two resolutions were marked out for 
him to treat there, which regarded the length 
of congregations, and the so-called ‘‘ mission- 
oath.” These, with answers subsequently 
returned from Rome, conclude what ‘‘ mere and 
pure historic science” tells us about the con- 
gregation in question. J. H. Potten, S.J. 








THOMAS CREEVBY, M.P. 
Sandye Place. 

Str Hersert MaxweE.y has given to the 
world a book of supreme interest in * The Creevey 
Papers,’ yet I cannot but think the able editor 
of these papers might and should have given us 
some little real insight into the political status 
and action of Thomas Creevey, the amusing 
writer of so many entertaining letters. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell's introduction is in_ this 
respect distinctly disappointing. In it he 
makes no attempt to picture Thomas Creevey 
as more than a political gossip (a ‘voluble 
gossip” he calls him, vol. ii. p. 123) who 
happened to confide his sayings to his diary 
or (in letters) to his stepdaughter. It is 
Obvious from ‘The Creevey Papers’ that 
Thomas Creevey was @ most amusing and 
companionable person, for every one seems 
to have delighted in his society; but he 
must have been more than this, or he 
would hardly have held the position he did with 
men such as Brougham and Whitbread. There 
is a passage from Charles Greville, quoted by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, which might have put 
him on the scent, namely :— 

‘Old Creevey is rather an extraordinary character 
snana he got into Parliament, belonged to the Whigs, 
displayed a good deal of shrewdness and humour, 
and was for some time very troublesome to the Tory 
Government by continually attacking abuses.” 
Here we have a very plain indication of the 
political part Thomas Creevey played, and it 
explains how he came to hold a real position 
amongst the Whigs, not as a mere seat-holder, 
but as a man who in his way was an ardent 
politician. But Sir Herbert Maxwell has not 
followed up the scent, and has apparently made 
no effort to find out how or when Thomas 
Creevey attacked abuses and with what result. 

I have before me a copy of the News of 
May 24th, 1813, a folio newspaper of four 
leaves. Two-and-a-half columns of this issue 
are occupied with the case of *‘The King v. 
Thomas Creevey, Esq., M.P.” At this time 
Creevey was member for Thetford on 
the East coast, and he had attacked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Nicholas Vansit- 
tart (afterwards Lord Bexley), for having 
appointed a pettifogging attorney named Fitz- 
patrick, 

“as a reward of early friendship, at a great annuity 
to act as a public informer in Liverpool against 
his neighbours in the character of Inspector of 
Taxes.” 

Creevey accused the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of 

“hiring men at great salaries to repair the devasta- 
tion which his own ruinous measures brought upon 
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the revenues of the country, by turning spies and 
informers upon their neighbours.” 

Thomas Creevey, who was then living in York 
Street, St. James’s Square, made an affidavit to 
the effect that he made this statement in the 
House of Commons on February 6th, 1811, on 
the occasion of the presentation of a petition 
from Liverpool in favour of ‘‘a free trade” to 
the East Indies, and then he proceeds to urge 
that he was justified in permitting a tm of 
that speech to appear in the Liverpool Mercwry. 
The Court which tried the case consisted of 
Lord Ellenborough, Mr. Justice Le Blanc, and 
Mr. Justice Grose, the last of whom gave judg- 
ment. No objection was taken to what Creevey 
had said in the House of Commons, but to the 
publication of his speech in the Liverpool Mer- 
cury, and Mr. Justice Grose said :— 

“The Court could not help thinking that there 
was something more in the case than appeared on 
the face of the transaction, which led them to 
suspect that the prosecution was not entered into 
for the mere love of justice, it was otherwise 
— that it should have been delayed so 
ong. 

Still the Court ordered Creevey to pay to the 
King a fine of 100/., and to remain in the 
custody of the Marshal of the Marshalsea till 
such fine was paid. The report ends :— 

“Mr, Creevey immediately paid the fine and with- 
drew with his friends Lord Cowper, Lord Albe- 
marle, Lord Ossulton, the Hon. Mr, Bennett, Sir 
Henry Montgomery, Sir Thomas Williams, Sir 
John Cox Hippisley, Mr. Whitbread, General Fer- 
guson, and Mr. C. C. Western.” 

This was evidently a case which created a 
considerable amount of interest at the time, but 
there is no reference whatever made to it by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. But this is not all. In the 
same copy of the Nev's, under ‘ Parliamentary 
News,’ there is the following paragraph :— 

“Mr. Creevey gave notice that as the Bill for the 

Abolition of Sinecures had been thrown out in 
anotber house, he should on Tuesday week move 
for the abolition of the office of one of the Joint 
Paymasters of the Forces; and on to-morrow week 
move for the abolition of the office of Paymaster of 
Marines.” 
This single issue of the News gives us more real 
insightinto the Parliamentary strengthof Thomas 
Creevey than the whole of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
introduction to ‘The Creevey Papers,’ and it 
seems to mo hardly fair to Thomas Creevey to 
dub him a ‘‘ voluble gossip,” and for want of a 
little research to send out his papers to the 
world without any indication that he was in his 
way an astute and keen politician and an active 
reformer of abuses. Rosert Epccumee. 








THE INVENTION OF GUNPOWDER. 

In the November number of the Printer’s Art, 
a periodical published at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, I have endeavoured to show, from a 
fragment of the Byzantine historian Olym- 
8 am preserved by Photius, that book- 

inding as now practised came into general 
use about 416 a.p. Another of Photius’s 
excerpts from this valuable writer, the loss of 
whose complete history is greatly to be de- 
plored, possibly conveys the first hint of a 
much more important invention. 

Olympiodorus says that when Honorius and 
his brother-in-law Constantius were reigning 
jointly at Ravenna, and therefore in a.p, 421, 
an Asiatic magician named Libanius came to 
Constantius, no doubt selected as having been 
a distinguished general, and professed himself 
to be in possession of a secret by which he 
could destroy the barbarians who then overran 
the empire without putting soldiers into the 
field. The experiment was tried with success, 
but it came to the ears of the Empress Placidia 
the sister of Honorius, and she threatened to 
divorce her husband if he had any further 
dealings with the Evil One, and insisted that 
Libanius should be put to death. This was 
ata done, and his secret perished with 

im, 





What are we to think of Libanius and his 
claims? It is natural to regard him as a mere 
charlatan trafficking in spells and incantations, 
akin to the alchemical impostors who so fre- 
quently deluded princes and nobles in the 
Middle Ages. But their tricks were accom- 
plished by mere sleight of hand, while the 
successful performance of Libanius’s experi- 
ment would require that some one should be 
actually killed or wounded, a degree of com- 
placency hardly to be expected from a con- 
federate. It is much to be regretted that we 
have not the ipsissima verba of Olympiodorus 
before us, but only Photius’s abridgment of 
them; he certainly implies, however, that 
Libanius’s experiment succeeded, and such 
must have been the belief of the Empress 
Placidia. Olympiodorus himself was most 
favourably situated for ascertaining the truth 
of the matter, being resident at Ravenna at the 
time, and holding high. office at Court. If 
Libanius really overthrew adversaries without 
personal conflict, he must have employed pro- 
jectiles, which seems to imply the use of some 
composition analogous to gunpowder. The 
discovery might well be made by a professed 
magician in the course of researches originally 
directed to far different objects ; possibly, how- 
ever, Libanius merely assumed the magical 
character for the sake of prestige ; or he may 
have been one of those superior men, especially 
natural philosophers, to whom it has been 
affixed by the vulgar in all ages. If he actually 
did invent gunpowder, or some similar method 
of propulsion, he was, notwithstanding, less in 
advance of his age than might be supposed. 
Greek fire was first used in defence of Con- 
stantinople against the Saracens, ap. 717. 
Prof. Bury, in his edition of Gibbon (vol. vi. 
p. 10), notes :— 


“Tt is certain that one kind of Greek or ‘marine’ 
fire was gunpowder. The receipt is preserved in 
a treatise of the ninth century, entitled ‘Liber 
Ignium ad Comburendos Hostes,’ by Marcus 
Greecus.” 


In a further note in the appendix he adds :— 


“ Gunpowder was used to propel the missiles of 
destruction through a tube (oidwv). This is the 
only reasonable inference from the two certain 
facts that gunpowder was one of the explosives used 
by the Byzantines in their naval warfare, and that 
combustibles which exploded when they reached the 
enemy's ships were propelled through tubes, which 
were managed by a gunner (siphonator). Thus the 
Byzantines fell just short of revolutionizing warfare, 
by failing to apply their propelling powder to leaden 
missiles.” 

If Libanius’s invention was an explosive 
applicable to the purposes of warfare, and if this 
application was prevented by the interposition 
of the Empress Placidia, few have more pro- 
foundly influenced the affairs of the world than 
this foolish and bigoted woman. If the Romans 
of the age of Honorius could have used firearms 
against the barbarians, the course of history 
would have been entirely different. Among 
other consequences, English would not now 
be spoken on either side of the Atlantic. 

R. Garnett. 








STUDIES IN THE MEDIZVAL UNIVERSITIES. 


THE interesting record published on Feb- 
ruary 6th by Dr. Scott constitutes some part 
of the fulfilment of a Papal decree. Clement V. 
ordered in the Council of Vienne in 1311 
scholas in Parisiensi et Oxoniensi studiis erigendas 
Hebraice, Greece, Arabice et Chaldwe Lin- 
guarum (extracted from Friedberg, ‘ Decretal. 
Coll.,’ ii., c. 1179). The Lincoln record, there- 
fore, proves no more than the collection of a 
fund for future lectures in those languages. The 
Pope’s aim was the conversion of infidels by 
Catholic sermons in their own languages. Cp. 
Prof. Bauch’s paper, just out, on the ‘ Introduc- 
tion of Hebrew in Wittenberg’ in the Monats- 
schr fiir Gesch. des Judentums, 1904, p. 25. 

F, LirserMann. 
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SALE. 


MEssRs. HopGson included in their sale last 
week the following: Milton’s Paradise Regained, 
1671, 277. 10s. Defoe’s Fortunes of Moll Flanders, 
1721, 192.,and The Fortuvate Mistress, 1724, 10/. 5s, 
Francisci de Verulamio Summi Angliz Cancellarij 
Instauratio Magua (containing the first edition of 
the ‘Novum Organum’), 1620, 157, 10s. Hakluyt’s 
Voyages and Discoveries of the English Nation, 
with facsimile of the Molyneux Map, 3 vols., 1599. 
1600, 247. ‘Stow’s Chronicles of England, 1590, 

resentation copy to William Lambarde, 61/. 5s, 
| ce Brevium, &c. R. Pynson, 1525, 141. lis, 
Chippendale’s Cabinet-Makers’ Director, 1754, 
171.108, Rowlandgon’s Loyal Volunteers of London, 
231. 10s. Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 137. En. 
gravings from the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
3 vols. 301. 5s.; and a complete set of the 
Archologia Cambrensis, 1846 1902, 257. 10s. 








Piterary Gossip. 

Eary in March Messrs. Longman hope 
to publish the first two volumes of ‘The 
History of Twenty-five Years,’ 1856-1881, 
by Sir Spencer Walpole. The author has 
already covered the history of the previous 
period from 1815, and did not originally 
propose to continue his work, as events were 
too recent to admit of the necessary perspec- 
tive. But ‘‘the lapse of time has removed 
these difficulties,” and we are to have anew 
book, which is intended for the student as 
well as the ordinary reader, and will give 
authorities and references. 

Miss GABRIELLE Ferstinc, author of 
‘John Hookham Frere and his Friends,’ 
has in preparation a volume to be called 
‘From the Land of Princes,’ which Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. will issue in the autumn, 
It consists of tales from the chivalrous and 
romantic history of Rajputana, which was 
chronicled over half a century ago in Tod’s 
‘Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan.’ 


Mr. Frowve will publish forthwith 
‘ Keltic Researches: Studies in the History 
and Distribution of the Ancient Goidelic 
Language and Peoples,’ by Mr. E. W. B. 
Nicholson, Bodley’s Librarian. Goidelic is 
a technical name for the Irish, Highland, 
and Manx branch of Keltic, and Mr. 
Nicholson claims to show that many of the 
British tribes of Roman times, including 
the Belgsw and Picts, spoke Goidelic; that 
the Picts were not conquered by the Scots; 
that Highland Gaelic is the daughter not of 
Irish, but of Pictish; and that the loss of 
‘“‘ Indo-European p,” which has been sup- 
posed an essential feature of Keltic, did not 
normally take place in Goidelic for centuries 
after the Christian era. He also claims to 
have traced the Manx name and language 
to one of the numerous Menapian settle- 
ments in these isles. Mr. Nicholson's 
appendixes offer specimens of Goidelic as 
spoken in Gaul. There is an account of a 
Sequanian calendar of the first century. The 
Amélie -les- Bains tablets, unsolved since 
their discovery in 1845, are almost entirely 
deciphered and translated; they are, the 
author thinks, of about the third century. 
Rhythmical invocations to Nixies on behalf 
of the bath-patients are sometimes maca- 
ronically mixed with Latin. A Pictavian 
invocation, of about the fourth century, to 
three well- goddesses, is in twenty-four lines, 
which are not only rhythmical, but also 
rhymed. The book contains special fac- 
similes and maps. 


Mrs. Gertrupe ATHERTON’s new novel, 
‘The Rulers of Kings,’ is an audacious 
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experiment. She blends imaginary person- 
ages with real, the kings of her romance 
being the living monarchs of Germany and 
Austria. She invents for heroine a daughter 
ofthe Austrian Emperor, while her hero is 
an idealized American, born to millions, 
with brains to use them. The conflicts in 
the book are fought not with weapons, but 
with money on the one hand and royal 
power and prestige on the other. 


On the occasion of Mr. Gosse’s recent 
visit to Paris, we understand that a petition 
was presented to the Minister of Public 
Instruction that the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour might be awarded to the English 
author in recognition of his services to 
French literature. This document was 
drawn up by M. José Maria de Heredia, of 
the French Academy, and was signed by 
himself, M. Brunetiére, M. E. Lavisse, M. 
Henri Houssaye, M. Emile Faguet, and M. 
Ludovic Halévy, all of the French Academy, 
by MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte, and 
by M. Edouard Rod. 


Tue second volume of Messrs. Conway and 
Coolidge’s ‘Climbers’ Guide to the Bernese 
Oberland’ will be issued by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin in time for the summer mountaineer- 
ing season. It has been written by the 
Rey. W. A. B. Coolidge, and describes the 
north-eastern half of the region—viz., from 
the Ménchjoch to the Grimsel, thus taking 
in such important summits as the Finsteraar- 
horn, Schreckhorn, and Wetterhorn. Special 
attention has been paid to the early names 
and history of the various peaks and passes 
of the district, and the volume will contain 
a considerable amount of hitherto unpub- 
lished information. 


Mr. Forp Mavox Hverrer has a third 
volume of verse nearly ready for publica- 
tion. It is entitled ‘The Fall of the Night : 
a Second Series of Poems for Pictures,’ and 
it will be issued by Mr. John Macqueen. 


Tne Shetlands have had so little atten- 
tion in literature that one is pleased to 
learn of the forthcoming publication, by 
Messrs. Blackwood, of a volume by Mr. 
Gilbert Goudie on ‘ The Celtic and Scandi- 
navian Antiquities of Shetland.’ The author 
has made a lifelong study of the archxo- 
logy of the Northern isles, and will include 
much new information. 


Tue Monthly Review for March includes 
among its contents ‘ Bushido: the Japanese 
Ethical Code,’ by Mr. Alfred Stead; ‘The 
Japanese Warrior : Old Style,’ by the Hon. 
W. P. Reeves; a translation of a sonnet by 
J. M. de Heredia; ‘Canon Ainger: a Per- 
sonal Impression,’ by Edith Sichel; ‘The 
Prussian Co-operation at Waterloo,’ by Dr. 
J. H. Rose; and ‘Two Unpublished Poems 
by Crabbe,’ edited by Mr. R. Huchon. 


Fottowine the solitary precedent when 
the French Ambassador took the chair at 
the Royal Literary Fund Dinner, ladies will 
dine this year at the anniversary dinner, 
to be held at the Whitehall Rooms on 
May 9th, when Mr. J. M. Barrie will be in 
the chair. 


A SHEFFIELD correspondent writes :— 

‘*In your excellent notice of the late Master 
of the Temple there is one sentence which I 
am afraid has given pain to some of his Sheffield 
friends : ‘He then for two years, on which he 





never looked back with much pleasure, served 
as an assistant master at the Sheffield Collegiate 
School.’ He formed during his short stay in 
Sheffield a lasting friendship with more than 
one family here, and for years hardly ever 
missed paying an annual visit to his Sheffield 
friends. These facts, I should think, should 
prove that he retained some pleasant recollec- 
tions of Sheffield to the last.” 


Mr. Rosenruat, of Munich, has in 
hand a supplement to Hain and Copinger, 
by Prof. Reichling. The first part, includ- 
ing about three hundred incunabula unknown 
to these authorities, with many corrections, 
will be published in March, but only a 
small number of copies will be printed. 


Mr. Hinxson’s new novel, which we 
announced last week as ‘ Heart’s Desire,’ 
is to be called, we now hear, ‘The Wine 
of Love,’ since he finds that the original 
title has been already used. 


Tue library of the late Sir Thomas 
Dawson Brodie, of Idvies, which Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge will sell on 
March 38rd and four following weekdays, 
contains a good many desirable and scarce 
books. The more important include a fine 
copy of the first edition of the first 
English translation of the ‘Decameron,’ 
bound by F. Bedford, in whose private col- 
lection it was at one time; a long series of 
books and pamphlets relating to Mary, 
Queen of Scots ; and a number of scarce and 
curious Scottish tracts. Thechief lot in the 
sale is, however, a copy of the First Folio 
Shakspeare, 1623, from the Ellis Collection. 
Unfortunately it is not complete, several 
of the leaves being in facsimile, but the text 
is perfect and the exceedingly rare last leaf 
is present; it is a large copy, measuring 
13 in. by 8 in. 


Ar the meeting on Thursday last week of 
the Board of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution, Mr. C. J. Longman in the chair, 
the sum of 104/. 16s. 8d. was voted for the 
relief of fifty-six members and widows of 
members ; three new members were elected, 
and two fresh applications for membership 
were received. 


Recent Parliamentary Papers include 
the Annual Report of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, giving details of the Department’s 
operations (1s. 10d.) ; and Accounts of the 
Intermediate Education Board for Ireland, 
1902 (1d.). 








SCIENCE 


—@— 


Reminiscences of an Astronomer. By Simon 
Newcomb. (Harper & Brothers.) 
Pror. Newcoms remarks that the earlier 
chapters of this work are so much in the 
nature of an autobiography that he long 
shrank from the idea of allowing them to see 
the light during his lifetime. This natural 
repugnance was overcome by the wishes of 
many valued friends, and a desire that some 
at least who had known him in youth should 
be enabled to read what he had written. We 
are sure that the publication of this record 
will be appreciated not only by the com- 
paratively small class of readers just 
indicated, but also by the large number of 
scientific persons in all countries who know 
Prof. Newcomb through his works. Stirring 





episodes are not usually abundant in. the 
life of a scholar, but he has travelled con- 
siderably, and has much to tell of men and 
things, so that the book is one of varied 
interest. Our only regret is that it. appear- 
ance reminds us that the author’s scientific 
activity is drawing to a close, but the 
harvest he has gathered in has indeed 
been abundant. 

Prof. Newcomb was born in Nova Scotia 
on March 12th, 1835, and his first four years 
were spent in the house of his paternal 
grandfather, about two miles from the pretty 
little village of Wallace, at the mouth of the 
river of that name. But the family had 
been for several generations of New England 
descent. His father followed, during the 
greater part of his life, the precarious occu- 
pation of a country school teacher, which 
was then, as it is still in thinly settled 
localities, almost a nomadic profession, since- 
a teacher seldom remained more than one 
or two years in the same place. Thus he 
moved about in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island. His son says that he 
sought for a wife when twenty-five years of 
age, and found her at a church in the emalh 
village of Moncton. Being fond of astro- 
nomy, he used to point out to her the con- 
stellations, and ‘‘it is said,” writes the 
Professor (he does not vouch for it), that 
one of their daydreams was ‘that their 
firstborn might be an astronomer.” That 
leads us to pass back to the first page 
of the book, which shows that son, in 
his twenty - second year, on one frosty 
morning in January, 1857, sitting between 
two well-known mathematicians before a 
blazing fire in the office of the Ame- 
rican ‘Nautical Almanac’ at Cambridge, 
Mass. (it was not removed to Washington 
until 1866). The two were Prof. Winlock, 
the superintendent, and Mr. John Runkle, 
the senior assistant in the office; and 
young Newcomb had come over with letters 
of introduction from Washington to seek 
employment as an astronomical computer, 
which he obtained, but not immediately. 
Such was the beginning of the Professor’s 
scientific life. We pass over his earlier 
trial of a medical career under a Dr. Foshay,. 
whom he left, not being properly treated, 
to engage himself as a teacher in Mary- 
land. 

Prof. Newcomb notes that he was 
especially attracted to seek for employment 
upon the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ because its 
preparation seemed to him to embody 
the ‘ highest intellectual power to which 
man had ever attained,’ so fascinat- 
ing was the study of the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. The reputation he 
obtained by his original investigations in 
mathematical astronomy led to his receiving 
the appointment in 1861 of Professor of 
Mathematics in the United States Navy, 
when he was stationed at the Naval Obser- 
vatory, Washington, which had been 
founded about twenty years before, but 
had under Maury paid attention principally 
tometeorology. Now, however, astronomical 
observations were begun in good earnest, 
and it was shortly afterwards determined 
to provide the establishment with a first- 
class equatorial. We should have mentioned 
that in 1860 Newcomb had been sent to 
Manitoba by the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ office 
as one of a party to observe the total eclipse 
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of the sun on July 18th in that year. The 
journey and preparations were satisfactorily 
accomplished, but unfavourable weather 
effectually prevented any observation. But 
he was more successful when he made an 
observation in 1869 at Des Moines, Iowa. 
His first visit to Europe was in 1870, when 
another eclipse was to take place. But 
before that an important change had 
occurred in the nature of his work at 
Washington. Having noticed that very 
difficult mathematical investigations were 
urgently needed to unravel more completely 
the problem of the moon’s motion, and 
wishing to try his hand on this, he 

“‘ made a formal application to the Secretary of 
the Navy to be transferred from the observatory 
to the ‘Nautical Almanac’ office for the purpose 
of engaging in researches on the motion of the 
moon.” 

The reply was that this work might just 
as well be done at the observatory; and 
though the Profeesor still submitted that it 
moreappropriately belonged tothe ‘Almanac,’ 
it was ultimately arranged that he should 
add the duty he asked for to that he was 
already performing. Ready access to the 
observatory library made this feasible, and 
Prof. Newcomb found that the arrange- 
ment was for him fortunate rather 
than otherwise; for not only could more 
consideration be gained for his work when 
performed at a fine public building 
than in a hired office like that which the 
‘Nautical Almanac’ then occupied, but also it 
led to his taking part in two of the great 
movements of the next ten years, viz., the 
construction and inauguration of the great 
telescope, and the observations of the transit 
of Venus. Before we refer to the European 
visit, it may be of interest to mention one 
made by the Emperor of Brazil to the 
Washington Observatory in 1876. Admiral 
Davis was the superintendent, and applica- 
tion should have been made to him; but the 
Emperor insisted on presenting it through 
Prof. Newcomb, from whom he had received 
an interesting memoir for which he desired 
to thank him. Having settled this with the 
Admiral, Newcomb conducted his visitor 
through the observatory, and the Emperor, 
although the evening was cloudy, would 
have the telescope pointed at the moon, and 
just then, as it happened, the clouds cleared 
away from her, which the Emperor seemed to 
take as a matter of course. On Prof. New- 
comb making some remark about a vernier, 
Dom Pedro said, ‘‘ Why do you call it a 
vernier? Its proper name is nonius, 
because Nonius was its inventor, and 
Vernier took the idea from him.” “In 
this,” says Newcomb, 

**the national spirit showed itself. Nonius, a 
Portuguese, had invented something on a 
similar principle, and yet essentially difterent 
from the modern vernier, invented by a French- 
man of that name.” 

As already mentioned, the principal 
object of Prof. Newcomb’s first visit to 
Europe was the total eclipse of the sun 
to occur on December 22nd, 1870, which 
he had decided to observe at Gibraltar. 
He was accompanied by his wife, and before 
proceeding to the Continent came to England 
in a Cunard steamer. One of the first per- 
sons to whom he obtained an introduction 
was John Stuart Mill, to whom he was 
attracted, apart from his fame as a phi- 





losopher, because he had written an excel- 
lent pamphlet on the Union side during the 
American Civil War. Soon afterwards he 
met Gladstone, Stanley, and others. He 
was present at the anniversary meeting of 
the Royal Society when the medal was 
awarded to Dr. Joule, and was delighted 
to hear Gladstone speak with great interest 
of the coming eclipse. He accepted the 
invitation to become the guest of the English 
party on the voyage to Gibraltar, other 
members of it being Dr. (now Sir W.) 
Huggins, Sir Erasmus (not Erastus, as it 
is here spelt) Ommanney, and Tyndall, 
who, it is remarked, was the sprightliest 
man on board, and tried to make up for the 
absence of mountains by climbing to every 
part of the ship he could reach. 

Prof. Newcomb became superintendent 
of the ‘American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac’ (to give that publication its full 
title) in 1878. His important papers on 
the lunar theory and planetary tables form 
his great contribution to the progress of 
scientific astronomy. But his numerous 
works (we had occasion to notice the last, 
‘ Astronomy for Everybody,’ recently) show 
him to be master of every part of astronomy, 
and also skilled in the art of expounding 
it. He has written on mathematical and 
other subjects too, and was the author, in 
1886, of a work on political economy. 
Books under his name, numerous as they 
are, do not exhaust his activity in scientific 
literature. He is the author, for instance, 
of the astronomical articles in the supple- 
mentary volumes of the ‘ Encyclopzedia 
Britannica.’ A wider circle than the scien- 
tific will find ‘Reminiscences of an Astro- 
nomer’ interesting, for it abounds in 
anecdote, whilst young aspirants for dis- 
tinction who do not shrink from hard 
labour will derive encouragement from the 
example of perseverance set before them. 
The book is embellished with a frontispiece- 

ortrait of the author, which is an excellent 
ikeness. 








MECHANICS AND PHYSICS. 


The Principles of Mechanism. By Herbert A. 
Garratt. (Arnold.)—This book, forming one 
of Arnold’s ‘‘Science Series,” deals with the 
first division of applied mechanics, the second 
division comprising strength of materials and 
structures ; and the author divides his subject 
into two parts, treating first of the kinematics 
of machines, and then of the dynamics of 
machines. The first part is divided into five 
chapters, describing the various mechanisms 
employed for producing different kinds of 
motions. Thus the first chapter indicates, by 
the aid of figures in the text, the sliding-block, 
elliptical, conchoidal, lemniscate, and Peau- 
cellier’s straight-line motions, and the panta- 
graph for directing two or more points in 
parallel straight lines or similar curves. The 
second chapter deals with cizcular motion, 
straight-line and circular motion, as in crank or 
connecting-rod mechanism, the oscillator, and 
the screw. The third chapter relates to the 
transmission of circular motion from one shaft 
to another, as effected by coupling rods, toothed 
and worm wheels, belts, ropes, and chains. 
The next chapter describes how circular motion 
is transformed into a special kind of reciprocating 
motion, by cams, eccentric valve gears, shifting 
eccentrics, and various peculiar gears. The fifth 
chapter relates to differential, intermittent, and 
non-return motions, including escapements. 
The second part, on the dynamics of machines, 








contains four chapters, the first of which deals 
with general principles, comprising velocity, 
acceleration, kinetic energy, and momentum 
and impulse. The second chapter treats of the 
dynamics of the steam engine, in which the 
forces acting upon the piston and crank shaft, 
the variation in external load, centrifugal, 
inertia, and oscillating governors, and the 
balancing of engines are successively considered, 
The third chapter relates to the dynamics of 
water-motors, such as reciprocating and rotary 
water-motors, impulse, reaction or pressure, 
and steam turbines, and centrifugal pumps ; and 
the fourth chapter explains the different forms 
of friction, comprising rolling and sliding fric- 
tion, with dry or lubricated surfaces, and the 
friction of liquids against solids. The various 
mechanisms described are very well illustrated 
by one hundred and sixty-two clear, simple 
diagrams in the text; and a concise index 
terminates the little volume. The book should 
prove useful, according to the author’s inten- 
tion, in forming a ‘‘ skeleton” or groundwork, 
round which engineering students will be able 
to group and classify the knowledge they have 
acquired with regard to mechanisms ; and it 
may also be serviceable in the preparation of 
students for examinations in applied mechanics 
and mechanical engineering. 


Electric Lighting and Power Distribution. 
Vol. II. By W. Perren Maycock. (Whittaker 
& Co.)—A few years ago there was a glut of 
elementary manuals of these subjects. Since 
then, a number of fresh appliances have come 
into vogue, respecting which information could 
only be obtained with difficulty. For instance, 
a@ year ago we searched the latest electrical 
dictionary in vain for the word ‘‘ booster.” 
This second volume meets the want, and gives 
brief accounts of the main features of modern 
electrical practice. The reader must not expect 
to find everything simple and easy. Many 
of the points of theory utilized in modern 
appliances require careful study for their appre- 
hension ; but the author has managed to convey 
a very substantial amount of information on 
the points which most interest an inquirer. 
Among the most prominent items are alternators 
and their connexion in parallel, stators and 
rotors for polyphase currents, transformers, 
boosters and rectifiers, choking coils, Hookham, 
Aron, and other meters, modern types of second- 
ary cell, and motors and regulators of electric 
tramcars. All these matters are discussed in 
a sensible way, without over-elaboration, and 
with pictorial illustrations of the right kind in 
great abundance. We must be permitted to 
protest against a very common fault, the frequent 
use of the barbarism ‘“‘ rate of speed.” Speed 
itself is rate of motion; and rate of rate is 
meaningless. 


Electricity and Magnetism. By R. T. Glaze- 
brook, F.R.S. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
—This companion to Dr. Glazebrook’s earlier 
treatises on ‘ Hydrostatics and Mechanics,’ 
‘Heat,’ and ‘Light’ will be welcomed by all those 
acquainted with the other volumes of the series. 
Like the previous books it is intended for 
instruction in the first stages of physics, and 
is, in fact, no more than an expansion of the 
author’s notes for the first-year course of lec- 
tures at Cambridge. The treatment is not suf- 
ficiently different from that of the ordinary 
text-book to call for much remark. The preface 
rightly insists on the necessity for lectures 
being based on practical work previously per- 
formed by the students themselves ; descrip- 
tions of illustrative experiments are therefore 
included in the text, but they are not 
full enough to enable the pupil to dispense 
with further assistance. At the end of each 
chapter is a list of questions on the matter con- 
tained therein, the answers to which will be 
found in an appendix. If the nature of the 
book be taken into consideration, it will be 
found unusually free from the influence of the 
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examination spirit. The writing is bright and 
interesting, and will stimulate a desire, we think, 
for further study. 


Electricity and Magnetism. By 0. E. Ashford. 
(Arnold.)— Mr. Ashford’s book, intended for 
pupils in the higher classes of schools, is an 
example of Dr. Armstrong’s ‘* heuristic” 
method, in so far that all the laws and 
principles enunciated are based on the results 
of experiments to be performed by the pupil 
himself. The author has not hesitated to 
depart considerably from the ordinary text- 
book, both in the order in which he introduces 
the subjects and in the methods by which he 
teachesthem. The simpler phenomena of mag- 
netism are first described, not so much for their 
intrinsic importance as to pave the way for the 
study of the electric current, to which the next 
and most considerable portion of the book is 
devoted. LElectrostatics are relegated to the 
third part, where a sketch of the elementary 
mathematical theory is given. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the author is less careful to 
develope the subject in a strictly logical order 
than to enable the student to acquire definite 
and concrete ideas of the matters with which 
he is dealing. Thus potential is introduced 
primarily as a quantity analogous to tempera- 
ture in the study of heat ; the analogy is super- 
ficially so evident, but essentially so false, that 
its use is likely to produce wrong impressions 
upon the minds of readers. Opinions will, of 
course, differ as to the wisdom of this procedure ; 
when carried to excess it becomes objection- 
able, but for the class for whom the book is 
intended it is probably wise. There isno doubt 
that in the hands of capable teachers the book 
may be extremely useful for instruction in ele- 
mentary physics ; but its very virtues, its frank- 
ness and freedom from hackneyed methods, 
render judicious explanation necessary. We 
cannot praise the print which the publisher 
has employed for the volume, 








ARCH ZOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


Neolithic Man in North-East Surrey. By 
Walter Johnson and William Wright. (Stock. ) 
— Two amateurs, with a strong leaning 
towards the study of geology and archeology, 
have devoted their spare time for some years 
to the investigation of a corner of Surrey, 
stretching from the northern and _ eastern 
borders of the county as far south as Reigate 
and Godstone, and as far west as Esher and 
Leatherhead. This nook they have ransacked 
as industriously as though seeking for hidden 
treasure, but the object of their harmless quest 
has been simply the flints and shards and 
other relics of our rude forefathers. About 
such objects Mr. Johnson and Mr. Wright have 
written an interesting little volume, offering 
many a pleasant peep into the past. It is a 
volume which deals especially with those people, 
usually regarded as Iberian or Kynesian, who 
dwelt in this country during the so-called 
Neolithic age. The early phase of culture which 
they represented has been so thoroughly studied 
that the resurrection of Neolithic man is 
fairly complete. The authors picture the 
physical condition of the country at the time he 
dwelt here ; they take us into his home, show- 
ing the nature of his food and his method of 
cooking ; they offer a glimpse of him at his 
daily work, describing minutely the tools he 
used in industry, in chase, and in war; and 
finally they explain how his mortal remains 
were disposed of when his rough life came 
to a close. All this is told in a pleasant 
manner, whilst confidence is inspired by the 
copious references which show that the best 
authorities have been consulted. As an original 
contribution to archeology it can claim only 
the record of a few discoveries of flint imple- 
ments ; but as a popular exposition of a fasci- 
nating subject it deserves very favourable 





notice. The chapter headed ‘The Pleasures 
of *‘ Flinting”’ shows that the writers are not 
only keen collectors, but true lovers of nature. 
Not much can be said in favour of the illustra- 
tions, which in most cases are rather crude, 
though no doubt faithful; but a good word 
should be added with reference to the final 
chapter, forming an appendix, by Mr. B. C. 
Polkinghorne, which is a rather useful experi- 
ae contribution to the natural history of 
int. 


The Evolution of Earth Structure, with a 
Theory of Geomorphic Changes. By T. Mellard 
Reade. (Longmans.)—During the later years 
of a long and active professional career Mr. 
Mellard Reade has devoted his limited leisure 
to the study of certain geological problems, in 
which his training as an engineer and architect 
has been of special assistance. No science, 
least of all geology, can stand alone. A geologist 
holds out his hand for support at every step of 
his path, and is especially grateful for such aid 
as Mr. Reade offers from the side of physics 
and mathematics, Many a specious speculation 
has broken down under the severe quantitative 
tests of the mathematician. 

The geologist is still haunted by that ever- 
recurring question: What is the origin of the 
grand topographical features of our planet—its 
continental elevations, its ocean basins, and its 
mountain chains? It is often said, as at least a 
partial answer to this fundamental query, that 
we are living on the surface of a cooling and 
shrinking globe, and that the so-called nucleus 
suffers greater contraction than the so-called 
crust : whereupon this crust, losing its support 
below, must needs settle down, and in doing so 
becomes bent and broken in all sorts of strange 
ways, producing those folds and faults so 
characteristic of mountain structure. This kind 
of action, it is held, might be extended from 
orogenic to epeirogenic phenomena: the same 
agency which makes a mountain might, under 
certain conditions, be responsible also for the 
making of a continent. 

But to Mr. Mellard Reade the differential 
shrinkage of the terrestrial spheroid is an in- 
sufficient explanation. He holds that 
“the irregularities in the form of the spheroid, which 
give us our diversified world of land and water, 
arise from differences in the specific gravities of 
sections of the earth’s crust and the underlying 
matter. These specific gravities are not stable, but 
are subject to slow changes consequent upon 
changes of temperature.” 


If, therefore, a local rise of temperature should 
occur, there would be an increase of volume at 
that locus, without increase of mass, and a pro- 
tuberance would be created, which, according to 
the author, might become so colossal as to form 
a continent. On the contrary, a fall of tempera- 
ture would lead to a diminution of bulk which, 
if sufficiently marked, might produce a profound 
oceanic abyss. It must be admitted, however, 
that it is not easy to realize the nature and 
origin of the great fluctuations of subterranean 
temperature which the theory demands. A 
steady loss of heat is simple enough, but 
thermal changes in opposite directions are difti- 
cult to follow. Such changes as are required 
by this theory, if they occur, must take place at 
great profundities in the earth, beyond range of 
our positive knowledge, though probably some- 
thing of the kind finds a parallel in certain 
volcanic phenomena. 

In addition to the upheaval and depression of 
vast sections of the earth’s crust (changes which 
occur with extreme slowness, and are unaccom- 
panied by wrinkling or by any local transfer of 
rock substance) there is another class of move- 
ment, recognized by Mr. Reade, which results 
in mountain-building. This he describes as 


“the tangential creep and ridging up arising from 
the heating of sediments and variations of tem- 
perature, and consequent expansion, within the 
earth’s crust, brought about by sedimentary depo- 


sition.” 








Sedimentation and mountain-making are ine 
deed viewed by the author in the relation of 
cause and effect. This, however, is a subject 
on which he dwelt at considerable length in a 
work published many years ago, the value of 
which was recognized by the awad of the 
Murchison Medal by the Geological =. ciety. 

Mr. Reade has reprinted in these pages 
certain addresses which he has delivered at 
various times as President of the Geological 
Society of Liverpool, and also some papers 
which have appeared elsewhere. All these 
writings bear more or less directly upon the 
subject of this volume, and serve to trace the 
growth of the ideas which have gradually shaped 
themselves in the author’s mind. The reviewer 
recognizes that he is not dealing with hasty 
or ill-considered speculations, but is following 
an argument which has been carefully and lei- 
surely thought out. Mr. Reade has had the 
satisfaction of finding some of his earlier views 
favourably received, especially by geologists in 
America ; and his present work, crowning his 
labours, deserves equally careful consideration. 
It is a volume which no geologist, whether he 
agrees or disagrees with the conclusions, can 
afford to ignore. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Natural History of Sokotra and Abd-el- 
Kuri. Being the Report upon the Results of 
the Conjoint Expedition to these Islands in 
1898-9 by Mr. W. R. Ogilvie-Grant, of the 
British Museum, and Dr. H. O. Forbes, of the 
Liverpool Museums, together with Information 
from other Available Sources, forming a Mono- 
graph of the Islands. Edited by Henry O, 
Forbes. (Liverpool, Free Public Museums.)— 
Lengthy in title and more than four pounds in 
weight, this ponderous octavo contains the 
result of an expedition whose cost was borne 
by votes from the Government Grant of the 
Royal Society and the Museums Committee 
of the Liverpool City Council. The Govern- 
ment of India granted the use of a dis- 
patch boat, and also lent tents, camels, 
and a military guard, while valuable assist- 
ance was afforded by the Political Agent 
at Aden and many other officials, who are 
profusely thanked. The narrative of the 
journey, as originally written by the editor, 
dealt at considerable length with the ethnology 
of the Sokotran archipelago, besides many other 
subjects which may, perhaps, eventually form a 
separate publication. At present there is little 
more than a mere itinerary, of which an abstract 
appeared, without the present illustrations, in 
the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society. But such as it is, however, it suf- 
fices, for Abd-el-Kuri is an ancient and barren 
rock, whilst as regards Sokotra, only a small por- 
tion of its north-east coast (limestone) and some 
granite mountains inland were explored, so that 
two-thirds of the island remain untouched. 
Mammals, as might be expected from the 
isolated position of the archipelago, are few 
in number, and the only species deemed 
worthy of a coloured plate is the Sokotran 
wild ass, which is admittedly feral. The 
birds, with one exception, have already 
been recorded by Mr. Ogilvie-Grant, but. 
there are several excellent coloured plates of 
the more interesting species. Mr. G. A. 
Boulenger has taken charge of the Reptilia ; 
Mr, Edgar Smith has described the Gastro- 
poda; the Arachnida and Myriapoda fall, of 
course, to the lot of Mr. Pocock ; the Crustacea. 
and Insecta are treated by eminent specialists ; 
and the botany is naturally in the hands of 
Prof, I. B. Balfour, who made large collections 
in Sokotra in 1879-80. The whole work 
abounds with illustrations, full-paged as well 
as in the text, and it is to the latter, which 
require thicker paper, that the volume is 
indebted for its weight. In its favour must be 
set the facts that the type is remarkably clear 
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and the index is adequate, so that the authorities 
of the Liverpool Museums may be congratulated 
on producing—albeit somewhat tardily—a very 
handsome volume. 


A Hand- List of the Genera and Species of Birds. 
Vol. IV. By R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D. 
<British Museum.)—In the present volume we 
have the continuation of the normal Passeres 
belonging to the great sub-order Acromyodi, 
commenced in vol. iii., and noticed in our 


columns on August 16th, 1902. Eighteen 
families—Timeliide, Troglodytidz, Cinclide, 
Mimide, Turdide, Sylviide, Vireonide, 


Ampelide, Artamide, Vangide, Prionopide, 


Aerocharidz, Laniide, Paride, Chameide, 
Regulide, Sittide, and Certhiide — are 
mow noticed, together with their  sub- 


families, comprising 418 genera and 2,943 
species. Generic subdivisions are largely 
matters of convenience, as in the case of over- 
crowded pigeon-holes ; but the multiplication 
of specific names has been for some time past 
a tax upon the brain. For instance, there is 
a genus of tit (Pcecile) which, according to 
some authorities, chiefly German, contains 
about eighteen species found in Europe; yet 
we doubt if their manufacturers could separate 
individuals of half these, without looking at 
the labels, if the specimens were thrown in a 
heap. This wearisome fact is brought home to 
us by the present list, which is a register of the 
things that are often done in the name of science. 
The geographical distribution throughout is ex- 
cellently expressed in very few words, the index 
is accurate, and, as in former volumes, ample 
recognition is given by Dr. Sharpe to those 
helpers who have revised his proofs. We look 
forward to the completion of this important 
work at no distant date. 


Catalogue of the Collection of Birds’ Eggs in 
the British Musewm. Vol. III. By Eugene W. 
Oates, assisted by Capt. Savile G. Reid. 
{British Museum.)—The second volume of this 
work (also noticed by us on August 16th, 1902) 
ended with the Striges, and the present section 
treats of the eggs of the species corresponding 
to those in vols. ii. and iii. of Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe’s ‘ Hand-List of Birds.’ Mr. Oates had 
his manuscript in a forward state when ill- 
health compelled the relinquishment of the 
task ; but we learn from the Director's preface 
that ‘‘ the Trustees have been fortunate in secur- 
ing the co-operation of Capt. Savile Reid, who has 
revised the manuscript and the proofs.” It is, 
therefore, possible that these appreciated services 
may be secured for the completion of the work. 
The eggs of the order Psittaciformes (parrots) 
call for no particular remark, as they are 
invariably white, and so are the eggs of most 
of the Coraciiformes, the exceptions being 
found among the hoopoes and the nightjars, 
while, amongst the trogons, the egg of tlie 
magnificent quezal of Guatemala is deservedly 
figured for its rarity, although of merely 
@ uniform blue tint. In the order Coccyges 
good deal of varied colour is observable in the 
eggs of several of the cuckoos, and the produc- 
tions of some of the parasitical species resemble 
more or less the eggs of some of those birds which, 
either by accident or by selection, serve as 
foster-parents. To our common cuckoo and its 
fosterers no fewer than eight pages are devoted, 
but the Museum authorities decided not to 
figure any of the specimens, and we think that 
their decision was wise, for the subject is vast, 
and encrusted with disputatious matter, while 
it has already received adequate, if not con- 
clusive treatment. Woodpeckers, swifts, hum- 
ming-birds, and members of some other orders 
are all addicted tu white eggs, so that until the 
Passeriformes are reached there is comparatively 
little opportunity for the artist. Then Mr. 
H. Gronvold’s skill comes into play, and in 
plates iii. to ix. he has availed himself of his 
opportunities. An enumeration of the various 
families would be tedious, but the last—namely, 





the Pycnonotide (bulbuls) — produce richly 
marked eggs, and the plates which illustrate 
these are very attractive. The selection of the 
species for illustration seems to be satis- 
factory, and the index is as complete as it 
usually is in the publications of the Museum. 








SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ACADEMY.—Fv), 12.—Lord_ Reay, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A pees was read by Dr. Shad- 
worth H. Hodgson (Fellow of the Academy) on 
Kant, it being the centenary of his death. 
Immanuel Kant,a son of parents in poor circum- 
stances, of Scottish extraction on his father's side, 
was born in Kénigsberg, the capital of East Prussia, 
April 22nd, 1724. He was marked out by physical 
constitution as well as mental disposition for the life 
ofa student and teacher. But it was not towards 
philosophy, in the strict sense of the term, that his 
chief attention was originaliy and for many years 
devoted. Mathematics, dynamics, astronomy, 
geography, anthropology, and theology were the 
subjects which most attracted him. Prof. Martin 
Knuutzen gave him the run of his own library, and 
made him acquainted with the works of Newton. 
Kant’s first publication was on the ‘True Way of 
estimating Living Forces’ (a question then still 
warmly debated), in 1747. He seems also to have 
attended Prof. Schultz’s lecturesin theology. In 1755 
he took the degree of doctor, and qualifiedas Privat- 
Docent inthe University of Kénigsberg. Itseems to 
have been shortly after this that he first became 
acquainted, probably through Sulzer’s translation, 
with Hume’s ‘ Enquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing.’ He tells us himself, in his ‘ Prolegomena 
to any System of Metaphysic which shall lay claim 
to a Scientific Character,’ published in 1783, two 
years after the first edition of his great work, the 
‘ Kritik of the Pure Reason,’ that “it was David 
Hume who had roused him, many years before, 
from his dogmatic slumbers.” It turned his keenest 
interests into the direction of strictly philosophical 
problems. Hume's questioning had precluded his 
acquiescence in the current Leibniz - Wolf 
philosophy, but he was equally unable to acquiesce 
in the resulting scepticism. A period of great 
mental activity followed, evidenced by several 
publications in which the dawning of the new ideas 
may be traced from 1762 to 1770, in which last- 
named year Kant was called to the Chair of Logic 
and Metaphysic. A cessation of publications followed, 
Kant continuing steadily to discharge the duties of 
the professorship until the year 1781, in which the 
first edition of the ‘ Kritik of the Pure Reason’ 
issued from the press. After this Kant set to work 
to complete his system by the publication, among 
other works bearing on the same questions, of the 
second edition of the ‘K. d. R. V.’ in 1787, of the 
‘Kritik of the Practical Reason’ in 1788, and of 
the ‘ Kritik of the Judgment-Faculty’ in 1790. The 
central idea combining the three ‘ Kritiks’ was that 
of freedom as essential to constitute any rational 
activity. Hence the possibility of a strictly Moral 
Law in human beings, and of Teleology in Nature,— 
freedom being one of the three ideas of the Prac- 
tical Reason (those of God and immortality being 
the other two), the objects of which for ever tran- 
scend both human experience and speculative 
thought, though for ever proposing themselves as 
the special problems of human philosophy. For the 
leading thought in Kant’s mind, guiding him to the 
construction of that transcendental and critical 
theory which he opposed to the Leibnizian doctrine 
of monads, seems to have been this —that ex perience 
as we actually knew it was the result of several dis- 
tinct faculties in the human subject, each operating 
upon data supplied, ultimately, from beyond itself, 
in modes or forms belonging to itself,—neither the 
subject nor the “beyond” being known or knowable 
except as they resulted from the opzrations, that is, 
as phenomena, and not as they were in th-mselves, 
or, in other words, as manifestations of realities 
otherwise transcendent to experience. The forms of 
our faculties were transcendental, as connecting 
the Inner Transcendent with the Outer Transcen- 
dent, and accounting for the possibility of an 
ordered experience, while vindicating at the same 
time the non-illusory character of the latter, as the 
necessary consequence of non-phenomenal reality. 
This was the new idea which, when introduced and 
elaborated by Kant, at once inaugurated a new 
epoch in the development of philosophy. 





SocieTY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Fvd, 11.—Mr. W. 
Gowland, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. R. Brown, Jun., 
communicated some descriptive remarks on a 
eee manual of alchemy exhibited by Mr. Albert 

Jartshorne.—The Earl of Yarborough exhibited a 
silver-gilt standing cup and cover given by the town 
of Enkhuysen to William the Silent to commemorate 








the defeat of the Bourbon or Spanish fleet under 
the Comte de Bossu in 1573.—Mr. G. Grazebrook 
exhibited a number of miscellaneous antiquities 
found in the Thames at Cookham.— Mr. G. M. Arnold 
exhibited a leaden seal found at Milton-by-Graves. 
end, Kent. — Mr. A. J. Copeland exhibited and 
presented a leaden seal found at Wayniflete, Lincs. 

Feb. 18.—Viscount Dillon, President, in the chair, 
—Mr. P. H. Newman communicated a memorandum 
on the preservation of some ancient wall-paintings, 
giving details of a process successfully applied by 
him to wall-paintings at Eastbridge Hospital (Canter- 
bury), Harbledowa, Aldermaston, and elsewhere.— 
Mr. Reginald A. Smith read some notes on the orna.- 
ment of a silver treasure discovered deep in a 
streamwork near St. Austel!, Cornwall,in 1774. It 
consisted of a silver chalice, a scourge or “ disci- 
pline” of plaited silver wire, a penannular brooch, 
three silver bands and polygonal pin-head with 
remarkable ornament enriched with niello, all of 
which were presented to the British Museum in 
1880 by Mr. J. J. Rogers. A filigree pendant of 
gold and two ornamented silver finger-rings in- 
cluded in the find had disappeared before that 
date, but all were illustrated by the Society in 
Archeologia, vol. ix. (1789). There were, besides, 
114 silver coins, of which the latest were two of 
King Alfred, so that the deposit was evidently made 
about 875. Cornwall was ia a disturbed condition 
at the time, and the treasure may have bsen hidden 
for security by an Armoricin saint, as intercourse 
with the opposite Frankish coast was frequent. 
Contemporary ornament in metal is rare, but niello- 
work and similar decorative motives exist on the 
hoop of the ring of Ethelwulf, and at the side of the 
bezel of the ring of Ethelswith, sister of Alfred the 
Great ; onasilver strap-end in the Cuerdale hoard 
(about 910), and on the handle of a sword 
found at Wallingford, Berks; while the gold ring of 
Ahlstan, Bishop of Sherborne (823-67), offers some 
points of resemblance. In all these examples there 
is a marked absence of Irish influence, which is so 
manifest in maay of the illuminated MSS, and no 
obvious connexion with either Carlovingian or 
Scandinavian art, They may therefore be described 
as Anglo-Saxon, showing a considerable advance on 
tie productions of the pagan period ; and the style 
can perhaps be traced through the Norman period 
to the naturalistic foliage of Early English architec- 
ture.—The Rev. Edmund Farrer exhibited a muti- 
lated alabaster tablet of the fifteenth century, repre- 
senting the beheading of St. John Baptist, from 
Rushworth College, Suffolk. 





BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Féb., 
17.—Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. 
1. Chalkley Gould exhibited a plan of the forty- 
eight acres of land recently presented by the Duke 
of Norfolk to the city of Sheffield, and congratulated 
the Association on its petition to the Duke, which, 
associated with a similar petition from the Free 
Libraries and Museums Committee, had prevented 
the demolition of the important earthworks on 
Wincobank. The Duke, in giving the land fora 
park, had expressed his wish that the ancient camp 
thereon should be preserved, as the petitions sug- 
gested.—Mr. W. J. Nichols read « paper dealing with 
the Chislehurst caves and Deneholes, and the results 
of further study since his first paper before the 
Congress at Sheffield last year. Recently a very 
careful survey of these caves has been made by 
experienced mining engineers, and an accurate plan 
of the workings already cleared out was exhibited to 
illustrate the paper. Mr. Nichols considers that 
these careful studies go a long way to prove that 
these chalk galleries have been the work of suc- 
cessive ages. The earliest are those which, by way 
of distinction from the outer and inner series of 
workings, are now known as the middle series; 
and as these are immediately connected with the 
Deneholes, they are, in his opiaion, of Celtic origin 


and bear the impress of a people advanced in art. © 


The width of the galleries varies, but may be taken 
at an average of 9 ft., narrowing so considerably 
towards the roof as to give them the appearance of 
an arcade. One thingof importance has been proved 
by the plan, viz., that most of the principal passages 
of this great labyrinth converge at the well-chamber, 
showing that the excavations were carried out on a 
systematically conceived plan, and were the work 
of competent men. The outer series of galleries, 
Mr. Nichols thinks, may be Roman; here the 
passages run in straight lines and at right angles, 
and are wider and less carefully finished than those 
of the middle series. The walls, however, are not 
in their original form, a later people (perhaps so 
late as the eighteenth century) having cut and 
hacked them so far as the pick would reach, until, 
in most places, all semblance of their first condition 
has been lost. From these outer workings the 


Romans doubtless derived vast quantities of chalk 
needed for conversion into lime, cement, or mortar, 
for use in the construction of their great works. 
The ancient trackway, which ran from the head of 
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the camp at Chislehurst and passed through Elm- 
stead Wood and Blackheath to the Watling Street 
at Deptford, would afford the faeility of transport 
to the barges at Deptford, whence the City would 
easily be reached.—Mr. R. H. Forster followed with 
a paper upon the same subject, illustrated by plans 
and sections prepared from the recent survey made 
by Mr. T. E. Forster. These caves are extensive for 
chalk workings, but the part surveyed covered less 
thantwenty acres. They were chalk mines, and 
pore a strong resemblance to old coal workings near 
Newcastle, especially in the careful dressing of the 
walls in some parts. In the middle mine the system 
followed had been that of removing the upper chalk 
first, leaving a “ bottom cauch” to be worked later ; 
in the outer and inner mines the lower chalk was 
worked first, leaving a ‘‘top canch” which was 
brought down afterwards. The “altar-tables’’ are 

ieces of the “bottom canch” which have not 
me removed. The “Denehole chambers” were 
places where the “top canch” had not been 
“dropped.” The beebive shape of the recesses 
was the natural result of mining operations. 
The “well” was possibly a shaft sunk to test the 
depth and quality of the lower chalk, and may have 
been first used as a well in connexion with the 
underground garden. The outer and inner mines 
were in their original state, and there was no reason 
to think that their pillars bad been stripped. The 
supposed “ Deneholes ” are falls of the roof caused 
oy mining, The three mines were of about the 
same date. The narrow connecting passages had 
been driven from the middle mine to prove the 
position of the others, this and other points showing 
a knowledge of surveying which precluded an early 
date. The only clue to the age of the mines was 
their resemblance to old workings near Newcastle, 
probably about 200 years old. Some of the chalk 
may have been sold for ballast, an immense quantity 
being required by ships bringing North-Country 
coal, Much would also be used for lime burning, 
both at Chislehurst and beside the Thames. There 
were no certain traces of Deneholes in this part of 
Chislehurst, and Deneholes generally were probably 
chalk mines, an explanation which had been 
rejected on insufficient grounds. The Essex Dene- 
holes supplied the connecting link between the bell- 
pitand the galleried mine. Open quarrying was not 
necessarily easier or cheaper than mining, and 
surface chalk was not so good for agricultural pur- 
poses. The amount of chalk used in the course of 
many centuries for various purposes was sufficient 
to account for all the excavations in Kent and 
Essex. Although Mr. Forster differed from Mr. 
Nichols in his views regarding the antiquity of 
these caves, he said that the subject was one of great 
interest, as very little was known of the archeology 
of mines and mining.—Mr. Nichols, having been 
obliged to leave before the conclusion of the paper, 
was unable to take part in an interesting discussion 
which followed.—The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Patrick, 
announced that, by invitation of the Mayor and 
C orporation of Bath, the Congress this year would 
be — in that city, probably from August 8th to 
3th. 





NuMISMATIC —#vb. 18.—Sir H. H. Howorth, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. H Griffith and Mr. W. C. Weight 
were elected Members.—Mr. F. A. Walters exhibite 
a series of sixteen copper coins from a find in 
Dorsetshire of the Constantine period, and struck in 
London between the years A.D. 321 and 324.—Mr. 
Lionel Fletcher showed two silver blanks which had 
evidently been prepared for issue as shillings of 
the Irish Orrhonde money ; and an example of the 
Belfast halfpenny token of 1734, with view of the 
High Street at Belfast ; only one other specimen of 
this token, which is in the Belfast Museum, appears 
to be recorded. These three coins came from the 
Gillespie Collection.—Mr. G. F. Hill communicated a 
paper on the recent find of Roman bronze coins at 
Croydon. The hoard, when first counted, consisted 
of over 3,600 specimens, and of these 2,796 were sent 
to the Briti»h Museum for examination and classifi- 
cation. They are of Constantius II, Constans, 
Magnentius, and Gallus, representing the issues of 
thirteen mints situated in Gaul, Italy, Greece, and 
Asia Minor. ‘The period covered i the hoard 
extended over only a few years, and its date of 
burial was probably in the first half of A.D. 351. Of 
the coins sent for examination, the Corporation of 
Croydon generously presented 210 to the national 
collection.—Mr. J. G. Milne also communicated a 
paper on a group of Roman clay coin-moulds from 
Bebnesa, in Egypt. These moulds represented types 
of the coins of Maximinus Daza, Licinius I., and 
Constantine the Great. They were evidently in- 
tended to be used for forging coins of the period, 
and the moulds were made by the cire perdue 
process, ¢.¢., casts were taken in wax from the original 
coins, and these casts were enveloped in a cyliader 
of soft clay; a triangular cut was then made along 
the cylinder down to the wax, which was melted 
out, and the cylinder baked. The coins from which 





these moulds were constructed extended from 
A.D. 307 to 316, 





_ LINNEAN.—Fvb. 18.—Prof. 8. H. Vines, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. S. A. Stewart was elected an 
Associate.—Mr. L. T. Badams exhibited a folio 
guard-book containing a large collection of West 
Australian flowers and vegetable products, grouped 
for artistic effect, which had been prepared by a 
friend in that colony.—Mr. R. H. Biffen read his 
paper on ‘ Mendel’s Laws and their Application to 
Wheat Hybrids,’ illustrating hjs remarks with 
lantern-slides.—Prof. W. F. R. Weldon spoke at 
length on the Mendelian hypothesis, referring in 
illustration to observations on hybrid albino mice 
and albino human b:-ings.—Mr. W. Bateson exhi- 
bited a series of Primula sinensis, about 240 in 
number, lent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, illustrating 
the phenomena of heredity and variation which he 
had been permitted to witness in their nurseries 
during five seasons.—Prof. W. F. R. Weldon criti- 
cized the paper and was replied to by Mr. Bateson. 





ZOOLOGICAL. — Fe). 16.— Mr. Herbert Druce, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on 
the additions to the menagerie in January, and 
called special attention to a Hainan gibbon ( Aylo- 
bates hainanus) and a Philippine hornbill (Pene- 
lopides affinis). He also read a letter from the late 

r. W. G. Doggett, from Uganda, It contained 
information, gathered from natives, on the okapi 
and on a supposed new species of antelope called 
by the natives “Shaw-le.”—Prof. E. A. Minchin 
exhibited a specimen of the spider Heteropoda 
regia (Fabr.), which had been captured at University 
College, London. This spider has a wide distribu- 
tion, due probably to its being carried by the wind 
during its younger stage and also by ships.—Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas read a communication from the 
Hon. Walter Rothschild which contained a descrip- 
tion of a new subspecies of the duiker, Cephalophus 
nyasce —The Secretary gave an account of a paper, 
contributed by Mr. Martin Jacoby, which dealt with 
Phytopbagous Coleoptera he had lately received 
from South and West Africa. Seventy-three species 
— most of them new — were enumerated and 
described in the paper.—The Secretary also read a 
communication from Mr. Cyril Crossland which 
contained a further aecount of the collection of 
Polychzete worms he had made in Zanzibar and 
British East Africa in 1901-2, and also an account of 
part of a collection of Polychxtes made by Mr. J. 
Stanley Gardiner in the Maldive Archipelago in 
1899. Two new species were described in the 
paper.-—A second communication from Mr. Cross- 
land continued the accouaot of the Polycheztes col- 
lected by Mr. Gardiner. Four new species were 
described in the paper.—Mr. F. E. Beddard read a 
paper containing a detailed account of the arterial 
and venous system of snakes, deduced from an 
examination of a number of specimens of different 
species which had died in the Society’s menagerie. 





HISTORICAL. — Feb. 18.— Annual Meeting. — 
Dr. G. W. Prothero, President, in the chair.— 
The following were elected Fellows: The Hon. 
J. W. Fortescue, and Messrs. W. Irvine, A. J. 
Caddie, and H. Tapley Soper.—The Liverpool 
Reference Library was admitted as a_ sub- 
scribing library.—The President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Dr. James Gairdner, Vice-Presidents 
retiring in rotation, were re-elected. Mr. C. H. 
Firth was elected a Vice-President vice the late 
Hon. G. C. Brodrick. The Rev. W. Cunning- 
ham, Prof, C. W.C. Oman, and Mr. I. 8S. Leadam, 
Councillors retiring in rotation, were re-elected. 
Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids and Mr. R. G. Marsden 
were elected Councillors.—The President delivered 
his annual address, dealing with the need for the 
extension to a recent date of the periods taken for 
historical examinations in the universities, 





BRITISH NUMISMATIC.—F¢eb. 17,—Mr. P. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—Forty-four new 
Members were elected, and thirty-six applications 
for membership received. —Exhibitions: By Lieut.- 
Col. Morrieson, a silver half-pound piece of Charles I., 
of the Shrewsbury mint, which bore clear indica- 
tions of having originally been of Hawkins’s Type 3, 
but restruck from the dies of Type 1; by Mr. Hoblyn, 
a variety of the crown or medal of Henry VIII., the 
bust being full, instead of three-quarter-faced ; by 
Mr. Bernard Roth, a groat of Henry VII.’s second 
coinage, weighing 456 grs., and having mm. obv. 
escallop, rev. heraldic cinquefoil ; by Mr. Ogden, as 
further evidence in support of the President’s 
chronological arrangement of the coinages of 
Wiiliam I. and IL., a silver penny, originally of 
Hawkins’s 233, but restruck at Hereford from the 
dies of 234 ; by Mr. Caldecott, a guinea issued at 
Port Phillip, Australia, in 1853 ; by Mr. Baldwin, a 
mule haifpenny from the obverse die for 1718 and 





the reverse die for 1719; by Mr. Lionel Fletcher, a 
Clanerough Irish token of 1667 ; by Mr. Wells, a 
plated contemporary forgery. of the reign of Edgar, 
silver penny of Ethelred II. of the Stamford mint 
Hildebrand, Type D), with bust to right, instead of 
eft, and specimens of the Northampton and Peter- 
borough mints of William I., Type 234; by Mr. 
Hamer, a Halifax medal and private token, which 
he presented to the Society. —Mr. Nathan Heywood 
read a paper on the first coinage of Henry II. The 
writer demonstrated by historical evidence that the 
issue of this type extended from 1158 to 1180, and, 
after analyzing the different finds which have con- 
tained it, he described the various deviations in 
type, and appended an exhaustive list of all its 
known readings of miots and moneyers.—The 
members present agreed with his deductions, and 
Mr. Ogden exhibited a tray of the coins, including 
the only known example of the Shrewsbury mint ; a 
specimen struck by the Bishop of Lincoln ag Newark, 
bearing ecclesiastical annulets on the bust; and a 
variety having Greek crosses instead of the usual 
crosses potent on the reverse. Mr. Ogden also 
drew a comparison between the five crosses on the 
reverse of these coins and the symbolical five 
crosses on the altars of the period. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 

Royal Academy, 4. —‘ Vitruvius,’ Lecture I., Prof. G. Aitchison. 

— Institute of Actuaries. 5.—‘ An Investigation into the Rates of 
Remarriage and Mortality amongst Widows in receipt of 
Relief trom the Patriotic (Kussian War) Fund, 1854-1890,’ 
Messrs. J. Burn and J. McDonald. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Modern Book Printing,’ Lecture II., Mr. 
C. T Jacobi (Cantor Lectures.) 

United Service Institution, 3. -‘Short Service and the Naval 
Reserves,’ Mr. C. Jerram. 

— Society of Arts, 44. ‘ Nigeria,’ Lady Lugard. 

i Koyal Institution, 5.—‘Japanese Life and Character,’ Lec- 

ture II., Mr. E Foxwell 

— Institution of Civil E 8, 8.—Di on ‘The Construc- 

tion of Railway Wagons in Steel,’* fhe Construction of Iron 
and Steel Railway Wagons,’ ‘ {ron and Steel Railway Wagons 
of High Capacity.’ 

— Zoological, 8j.—Motion to alter the Hour of Meeting to 5 r.m. 
Papers : ‘Some Nudibranchs from Zanzibar and East Africa: 
No. 1V. Doridide Cryptobranchiate,’ Sir C Eliot; ‘ Avagina 
incola, gen. et sp. nov., with a Note on the Classification of 
the Proporide,’ Mr. R. T. Leiper: ‘Two specimens of 
Hybrid Grouse with Known Parentage,’ Dr. Einar Lonnberg. 

Entomological. ‘Notes on Australian and ‘Tasmanian 
Cryptocephalides,’ Mr. A. M. Lea; ‘A Revision of the Sub- 
family Pelianotine of the Coleopterous Family Rutelide,’ 
the late Frederick Bates; ‘Some New Species of Eastern 
Australian amd African Moths in the British Museum,’ Col. C. 
Swinhoe ; ‘An Entomological Excursion to Moncayo, Spain,’ 

Notes on Hydroptilide 

J. Morton. Dis- 





Web. 


r. G. C. Champion; ‘Farther 
belonging to the turopean Fauna,’ Mr. K 
cussion on ‘ What is a species?’ 
— Society of Arts, 8 —‘ Physical 1segeneration,’ Dr. K. Jones. 
Tuvrs. Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Vitruvius,’ Lecture II., Prof. G. Aitchison. 


Royal, 4}. 
- Royal’ Teetitution, 5.—‘ Electrical Methods of measuring Tem- 
perature,’ Lecture If, Prof. H. L. Calendar. 

— Chemical 8.—‘ Chemical Dynamics of the Alkyl Iodides,’ Miss 
K. A. Burke and Mr. F. G. Donnan; ‘The Constitution of 
Phenol-Pithalein,’ Messrs. A. G. Green and A. G. Perkin; 
and two other Papers 

— Linnean, 8. -‘ List of the Species of Carex known to occur in 
Malaya,’ Mr. C. B. Clarke; ‘Some Species of the Genus 
Palemon, Fabr., from tahiti, Shanghai, New Guinea, and 
West Africa,’ Dr J.G de Man 

a Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—Election of Fellows. _ 

Fat. Philological, 8.—‘ Notes on Middle-Irish Declension,’ Prof. J. 
Strachan. ‘ = 
a Royal institution, 9.—' Breathing in Living Things,’ Prof. W. 


Stirling. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Life and Work of Stokes,’ Lec- 
ture ILI., Lord Kayleigh. 








Science Gossip, 


A meETING of the Geological Society of Glas- 
gow was held last week, at which a paper was 
read by Mr. John Smith on ‘The Geology of 
Wanlockhead and Leadhills.’ Mr. Smith 
described at some length the radiolarian cherts 
which crop out on the summit of the Sowan 
Dod Hill, 1,784 ft. above sea level. These 
rocks, which get their distinctive name from 
the microscopic forms they contain in myriads, 
are believed to have been laid down on an 
ocean bed more than 12,000ft. in depth, as 
is shown by their recent congeners which are 
known to be living in the abysmal depths of the 
sea bottom at the present day. Leadhills, it 
may be added, is the highest village in Scotland. 
At the same meeting Mr. James Stark read a 
paper on ‘The Highland Border Fault in the 
Island of Arran.’ He described the two great 
parallel faults which form the southern 
boundaries of the Highlands and the northern 
boundary of the Southern Uplands. 


A Pariimentary Paper just issued (price 
2d.) contains a Report on a series of Mineral 
and Vegetable Products from Northern Nigeria 
by Prof. W. R. Dunstan. 


THe approaching resignation of Dr. W. 
Forster as Director of the Royal Observatory at 
Berlin is announced. It is to take effect on 
April 1st, and his successor is to be Prof. H. 
Struve, of Kénigsberg, who, however, will not 
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enter upon his new duties until October Ist. 
Prof. Férster is in the seventy-second year of 
his age, and has been connected with the Berlin 
Observatory for forty - nine years, ten as 
Assistant and thirty-nine as Director, in which 
he succeeded his father-in-law, Encke, in 1865. 
He hopes to continue some of his astronomical 
work at the University, residing at Charlotten- 
burg, near Potsdam. 

Mr. Stantey Wiu1aMs, of Hove, finds that 
the star B.D. + 26°.3937 is a variable of the type 
of 8 Lyrx, the maximum brightness being mag. 
83, and the minimum mag. 9°7. It is to be 
designated Var. 4, 1904, Vulpecule. 


Tue small planet Iris (No. 7) made a near 
approach to the moon on the evening of yester- 
day, the 26th inst., and an occultation of the 
planet took place, not in Europe, but in more 
southern latitudes. 


A sMALL planet was photographed by S. 
Hirayama at Tokyo on November 26th, which, 
as it appears not to be identical with any pre- 
viously known, must be reckoned as a new 
discovery. It is pleasant to receive a scientific 
announcement from the Far East. 





FINE ARTS 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion. 
By J. E. Harrison. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press. ) 

Miss Harrison’s studies in Greek religion 
are already well known ; in this volume she 
resents her theories in a more systematic 
orm than hitherto, and with the support of 
facts and illustrations which, while making 
no attempt to be exhaustive, amply suffice 
to exemplify her methods. The book is a 
remarkable one in many ways; it is no 
small feat to deal with problems so difficult 
and obscure in so interesting and readable a 
fashion. In this matter Miss Harrison has 
surpassed herself, for, without losing the 
brightness and vividness of statement that 
mark her lectures and her earlier writings, 
she here adopts a literary form more befitting 
the dignity of the subject. The effect is in 
no little degree due to the beauty of the 
verse translations that occur frequently 
throughout the work, some of them acknow- 
ledged as by Mr. Gilbert Murray or others, 
the rest presumably by the author. But this 
very excellence is in some cases a cause of 
confusion, for it makes the translations some- 
times hard to distinguish from the quota- 
tions from English poets, often made with- 
out reference. It may not matter much, 
from the literary point of view, whether, 
for example, Mr. Swinburne has imitated 
Euripides or the translator of Euripides 
has imitated Mr. Swinburne; but it 
affects the scientific value of the pas- 
sages as reflecting authentic Greek 
thought, even if the thought be far 
removed from primitive simplicity. It 
is indeed to be regretted that Miss 
Harrison has not in every case quoted her 
authorities in the original Greek, for there 
is always a doubt how much of the required 
meaning may have been consciously or 
unconsciously read into them by the trans- 
lator, and it is a laborious task to look out 
every passage in the Greek authors. Another 
point is the application of New Testa- 
ment phraseology to Greek religion, which, 
though sometimes felicitous, is also open to 
criticism. Where the underlying religious 
idea is essentially the same, such a use of 


resembiance of circumstances is only super- 
ficial, the association of ideas is actually 
misleading, and further many readers, whose 
feelings deserve to be respected, may find it 
offensive. 

When we pass from the manner to the 
matter, the book is by no means easy to 
criticize. But even those who are least 
inclined to accept all Miss Harrison’s 
theories will admit that she has made use 
of them to bring to notice and to classify 
numerous facts about Greek religion that 
have not hitherto received their due atten- 
tion. In such an attempt it is almost 
inevitable that the classification should 
be too logical and complete, and that 
some assumptions should be less pro- 
bable than others. Her main conten- 
tion is that below the recognized 
Olympian religion of the Greek states 
there lay an older stratum of ritual, of 
which the purpose was to avert evil in- 
fluences, to promote fertility by physical 
and moral purgation ; and that the germ of 
the desire for purification, latent in this 
ritual, was developed by the immigrant 
worship of Dionysus, as interpreted by 
Orpheus, into enthusiastic or ascetic mys- 
ticism. The chief motive of the book is the 
study of the origin and development of this 
mystical Orphism and of the rites that led 
up to it. 

‘* The ritual embodied in the formulary do ut 
des is barren of spiritual content. The ritual 
embodied in do wt abeas contains at least the 
recognition of one great mystery of life, the 
existence of evil.” 

These two rituals are regarded as showing 
‘‘a theological stratification.” 


‘* The rites of the Olympians have been super- 
imposed on another order of worship. The con- 
trast between the two classes of rites is so 
marked, so sharp, that the unbroken develop- 
ment from one to the other is felt to be almost 
impossible.” 

Throughout the book, moreover, the notion 
is implied that these different strata of 
ritual belonged originally to different races, 
though Miss Harrison expressly abstains 
from discussing the ethnological questions 
involved. 

In the various stages of the discussion 
Miss Harrison selects and marshals her facts 
and arguments so clearly as to carry her 
readers with her. It is only on reflection 
that scepticism as to her assertions some- 
times reasserts itself. It is surely difficult 
to maintain, in view of the general history 
of culture, that the religion which has as 
its main idea the service of the gods and 
their goodwill to mankind is incapable of 
higher spiritual development, and that this 
can only be looked for in the religion that 
consists mainly in fear and in the conscious- 
ness of evil. Again, is it not somewhat 
arbitrary to state or to imply that the 
Olympian gods can only give good to their 
worshippers? Surely, in every known 
religion, without any complication of races 
or strata of ritual, we find the senders of 
good and of evil often identical; and, in 
so anthropomorphic a religion as that of 
Greece, gods may be offended and appeased. 
But Miss Harrison will have none of this. 
She says :— 

**Tt is abundantly clear that sacritice, with all 
our modern connotation of vicarious expiation 


This is a very hard saying; the ‘‘ modern 
connotation” has usually been recognized 
as of universal application, from the mogt 

rimitive to the most advanced religions; 
it is clearly laid down by Robertson Smith ; 
and the majority of the facts quoted would 
fit easily enough into the accepted theories, 
There are doubtless in the Greek religion 
innumerable survivals which Miss Harrisog 
has admirably traced to their jenn 
origins. But why is the whole Olympian 
system of belief and ritual to be regarded 
as something accidentally imposed on these 
from outside? The gods and goddesses, as 
Miss Harrison herself points out, must have 
been evolved from more primitive demons; 
why may not much of their ritual be a sur. 
vival from this process of evolution, rather 
than due to extraneous causes? In other 
cases of evolution a survival from a more 
primitive stage is not usually regarded as 
the result of hybridity. 

The whole argument of the book is 
really based on the opening sentence quoted 
from Ruskin; and this sentence is one of 
those brilliant generalizations which, how- 
ever suggestive, are misleading if applied 
too literally. He says of the Greeks: 
‘There is no dread in their hearts.” Miss 
Harrison adduces innumerable instances of 
such religious dread, and draws the infer- 
ence, not that Ruskin overstated his 
case, but that the instances of dread are 
not Greek. 

In matters of detail, also, there is plenty 
of room for difference of opinion. Miss 
Harrison’s argument as to Dionysus being 
originally a god of a cereal intoxicant is 
ingenious, especially in relation to her 
theory of the importation of his worship 
from Thrace. But is either view necessary, 
or even probable? Dionysus shares with 
Demeter almost complete exclusion from 
Homer; and may not the reason be the same 
in both cases? His worship bears every 
mark of being early established in Greece; 
and even if his entry to Olympus be de- 
picted on vases, would that fact symbolize 
his recent official recognition? It is not 
so in the case of either Hephestus or 
Heracles. It is, however, impossible to 
dwell further on such questions. Miss 
Harrison’s book is certainly most sugges- 
tive, and will contribute materially to the 
solution of many of the problems she dis- 
cusses, even if that solution is not ultimately 
in accordance with her present theories. 








A Text-Book of North Semitic Inscriptions: 
Moabite, Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic, Naba- 
tean, Palmyrene, Jewish. By the Rev. G. A. 
Cooke. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—The area 
to which the inscriptions treated in this able 
book belong is a very wide one. It extends in 
one direction from North Syria to North 
Arabia, and in the other from the Syrian desert 
in the east to Asia Minor, Egypt, and North 
Africa in the west. The largest group of in- 
scriptions printed in the volume is the Phe- 
nician, comprising fifty-eight out of a total of 
148. The localities included in this section 
are Pheenicia, Cyprus, Egypt, Attica, Malta, 
Sardinia, Gaul, North Africa, Tunis, and 
Algiers, Nos. 61-77 are Aramaic inscriptions 
drawn from North Syria, Babylonia, Asia 
Minor, Arabia, and Egypt. The Nabatzean, to 
which Nos, 78-109 belong, come from North 
Arabia, Moab, Damascus, Hauran, Italy, and 








familiar words is suggestive; but where the 


and of mystical cemmunion, they had not.” 


Sinai. Nos. 110-147 are Palmyrene, and 
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No. 148 is Jewish or Hebrew of post-Biblical 
To early Hebrew belong the Siloam 


times. , 
inscription and the Mboabite Stone, the 
latter being the only extant representa- 


tive of the Moabite dialect. he in- 
scriptions are followed by shorter sections 
dealing with coins, seals, and gems. It will 
thus be seen that the interest of the publication 
is very considerable, and the manner of treat- 
ment is calculated to bring out both the lin- 
guistic and historical value to its fullest extent. 
Mr. Cooke has made excellent use of all the 
extant literature on the subject. Lidzbarski’s 
‘Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik’ 
covers the same field as the present work, but 
Mr. Cooke gives the texts with translations and 
notes, accompanied by only a few facsimiles ; 
whilst Lidzbarski only prints the texts and a 
glossary, but follows these up with an atlas of 
facsimiles, The two publications thus in a 
manner complete each other, and students will 
be wise to use both. The indexes at the end 
of Mr. Cooke’s volume enhance the value of one 
of the most praiseworthy pieces of work that 
have been issued from the Clarendon Press 
within recent years. 


Roman Hayling. By Talfourd Ely. (Taylor 
& Francis.)—In leisure moments during the 
years 1897-1903 Mr. Ely excavated with his own 
hands some part of a Roman site in Hayling 
Island. It was a good work, but it must be 
confessed that its results are rather puzzling. 
The buildings which Mr. Ely excavated cor- 
respond in plan to no normal type of Roman or 
Romano-British structure, and he himself does 
not succeed in explaining their use or object. 
For one building, a circular enclosure 40 ft. 
across, he virtually leaves us to choose between 
temple, showpit, or fishpond, though inclining 
to the last. He connects the first occupation 
of the site with certain movements of Vespasian 
in A.D. 43, but he does not really back up his 
case or assign a reason for the occupation at 
that particular time. More excavation, we 
imagine, is needed. A minuter list of small 
finds, coins, pottery, brooches, &c., would also 
be useful. 

Pompei as It Was andas It Is. By Bagot 
Molesworth. (Skeffington & Son.) — This 
volume consists of a series of photographs taken 
by the author. The views are, many of them, 
well selected, and show him to be a skilful 
photographer ; others, especially the reproduc- 
tions of paintings, suffer from distortion of per- 
spective or are badly focussed. Apart from 
their interest to the author himself and his 
friends, it would have been possible to make an 
equally good series by buying the same number 
of photographs in a Naples shop. The text is 
well informed and pleasantly written. The 
book is evidently intended rather for the draw- 
ing-room table than for the study, and should 
be useful in diffusing knowledge of its subject. 








THE FINE-ART SOCIETY, 


Tne idea of a collection of prints and draw- 
ings of old London is an excellent one, and has 
produced a most interesting exhibition, which, 
however, is primarily of topographical and 
archeological interest. Still there are not a few 
prints which, apart from their curiosity, have 
decided artistic merit. Topographical drawing 
was indeed, in the hands of men like Paul 
Sandby, Malton, and Dayes, a very real if a 
humble art; while Kip’s and Rooker's en- 
graving is often excellent. There are two curious 
engravings by Kip of ‘‘the noble structure of 
the Church of St. Clement Danes.” In one 
there is only a short tower surmounted by what 
is apparently a wooden cupola; the other is 
taken from the same plate, altered so as to 
admit of representing the spire completed as we 
now see it. The catalogue gives no indication 
as to the date of either engraving nor any 
information as to what relation the present spire 





bears to Wren’s original design. Indeed, the value 
of the exhibition would be increased if it were 
accompanied by a fuller catalogue with precise 
historical and topographical information. 

Scotland Yard (61) and The Horse Guards (68), 
both drawn by Sandby and engraved by Rooker, 
are fine compositions, and the engraving has a 
reminiscence of the large qualities of Piranesi’s 
work, Among the most charming exhibits are 
three engravings by Lerpiniere, from pictures by 
G. Robertson, giving views of London from the 
neighbouring heights to north and south, done 
in 1780. No doubt they are somewhat sophisti- 
cated and compelled to agree with the canons 
of classical landscape, but they suggest that 
London still looked at that time like a city in 
a pleasant river valley, and not the vast and 
boundless sea of buildings that we now look 
down upon, but scarcely ever across. Many 
records are to be found here of the great 
palaces and gardens which the nobles of the 
seventeenth century built for themselves in the 
suburbs, and which no longer exist. Among 
these is the Duke of Beaufort’s splendid house 
at Chelsea (138), with gardens stretching far 
back from the shore, and, seen across an expanse 
of {meadow land, the heights of Campden Hill 
and Kensington, with only Holland House, 
Campden House, and Kensington Palace to 
break the country solitude. Another such is 
the magnificent Clarendon House (207), which 
stood on the site of Grafton Street, while 
Burlington House (208), with its formal gardens, 
is altered almost past recognition. Among 
many other interesting pieces we may notice 
Hayes’s two charming designs of A Promenade in 
St. James's Park (174) and An Airing in Hyde 
Park (180), a rather poor impression of Row- 
landson’s Vauxhall Gardens (112), and Earlom’s 
really beautiful mezzotint of the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, 1771, from a drawing by 
Brandon (44). 








VAN WISSELINGH GALLERY. 


Mr. van WIssELINGH shows an excellent 
series of M. Fantin-Latour’s lithographs. They 
are nearly all fine proofs given by the artist 
to Mrs. Edwards, and therefore show to the 
full what he could accomplish in the medium ; 
and in truth that is as much as any other artist 
has done, if not more. Personally, we prefer 
the use to which Daumier put the stone, 
relying entirely on a decided, though fluent 
contour, and never interfering with the direct 
stroke of the chalk. But it cannot be denied 
that M. Fantin-Latour gets richer and more 
varied effects, that he plays on a more extended 
scale by enveloping his figures in a haze of 
small crumbled touches, by using every possible 
shade of tone from the faintest grey to the 
richest black, and finally by the free use of 
scratching. Sometimes, indeed, his thin 
scratched lines on a full dark ground have an 
unpleasantly wiry quality ; but, as a rule, he 
uses this resource only to give an added brilliance 
t» the lighter tones. Certainly, as an example of 
all that lithography can do to suggest diffusion 
of light enveloping atmosphere, and at the same 
time complete solidity and body in the forms, 
it would be difficult to surpass his magnificent 
Gotterdimmerung (19) in this exhibition. 

The key to M. Latour’s art, as revealed in 
these ideal compositions, is the modern music — 
especially operatic music, the phrases of which 
he frequently notes down in the margins of his 
plates. His art shares with the music which 
inspires it vague diffuseness, indefinite emotional 
content, and seductive charm. He plays his 
variations and composes his floating melodies 
with but a small range of pictorial properties. 
The pale torsos of women undulating, reclining, 
swaying with vague operatic gestures in a 
landscape which has no more precise con- 
tent, a landscape of moonlit waters shim- 
mering among abstract trees—such are the 
notes of his pictorial scale. Unfortunately to 





these he adds too often the tenor with his con- 
ventional sixteenth -century costume. Here 
we think too definite associations with the 
Opera are introduced—associations which limit 
and disturb the purely musical mood. The 
pictorial analogue of such musical effects 
would have been more truly given if all 
the figures had been nude. By this means 
alone the requisite abstraction from particular 
associations would have been secured. As 
it is, therefore, there are moments when M. 
Fantin-Latour’s art comes perilously near to the 
commonplace and inadequate presentation of the 
actual stage; but, as a rule, his fine instinct 
keeps his work in touch with the best inspira- 
tion of modern music. That there is a certain 
monotony and want of content in the mood 
expressed must, however, be admitted. His 
types are almost entirely voluptuous and cha- 
racterless. The influence of Proudhon’s nymphs 
predominates, though now and again, as in Le 
Poéte et la Muse (26), there is a reminiscence of 
Ingres’s severer forms. The Héléne (13), again, 
is a more interesting type with some suggestion 
of psychological power, and the Inspiration (31) 
is more original as well as more detinite in con- 
ception. But for the most part it is vain 
to expect in M. Latour’s art anything more 
definite than the evocation of a mood of vague 
seductive delight. Whether it is possible to 
compete on this plane with the impressive 
power of music one may doubt, but it is not 
likely that any one will succeed better than 
so pure and delicate an artist as M. Fantin- 
Latour. 








EXHIBITION OF PEWTER PLATE. 

THE exhibition of pewter plate now on view 
at Clifford’s Inn Hall, Fleet Street, will con- 
tinue open to the public until March 16th. Mr. 
Massé, the well-known connoisseur, who is the 
director of the exhibition, is to be congratulated 
on having secured the co-operation of several of 
the best collectors of pewter, as well as of the 
Pewterers’ Company, so that the show is 
unusually representative and interesting for 
a first attempt, both in English and foreign 
examples. 

Those who have made any study or attempted 
to make any collection of pewter are well aware 
that the broad distinction between continental 
pewter and that of home manufacture is that 
the foreign pewterers constantly aimed at 
elaborate and decorative results, whilst the 
English makers were chiefly content with the 
turning out of utilitarian work. This fact is 
amply illustrated in the present exhibition. 

By far the best part of the foreign exhibition 
comes from the singularly fine collection of Mr. 
Cahn. Prominent among the display supplied 
by him are two large well-moulded vessels, of 
exaggerated goblet shape, which stand about 
15 in, high, and are of about the same diameter. 
Both were originally fitted with a hinged cover, 
which is now missing. They are described as 
“fonts,” but only, we understand, for lack of a 
better name. They came from Holland, and 
are probably of seventeenth-century date. It 
is not easy to believe that vessels such as these 
could ever have been used in the Dutch Church. 
Is it not more probable that they are great soup 
tureens for high banqueting purposes ? Perhaps 
the finest article of Mr. Cahn’s collection is a 
beautifully executed lavabo, intended to hang 
against a wall or stand on a sideboard: the 
shallow basin takes the form of a large 
scallop shell, and behind it is a St. George 
and the dragon in relief; the upper part con- 
taining the tank with tap for rose- water is 
also beautifully finished. This fine piece of 
workmanship came from the Austrian Tyrol, 
and its date is about 1620, as can be gathered 
from the pendent silver coins attached to it. 
Over the mantel-piece at one end of the hall 
are some noble great standing guild cups, the 
covers crowned with banner- holding figures, 
engraved witharms. They are of seventeenth- 
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century date. The best two came also from 
Tyrol, but there are others from Nuremberg. 
Among the smaller articles of Mr. Cahn’s 
collection the most noteworthy is a small 
standingchrysmatory of elegant design, in which 
the three little cases for the holy oils are 
distinguished by the capital letters OC, S, 
and I. In the case which displays this are 
also various pewter chalices and patens, as 
well as small cruets for sacramental wine and 
water. 

Another exhibitor of valuable foreign and 
other pewter is Mr. A. F. de Navarro. Pro- 
minent among his contributions are a very 
large pair of French altar candlesticks of 
elaborate late Renaissance design, more curious 
than beautiful. Near to them may be noticed 
a more effective pricket altar candlestick of 
earlier design. Another pair of smaller church 
ng candlesticks, with twisted stems, pro- 

ably circa 1660, standing on the mantel- 
piece, is also notable. [t might be worth 
while for ecclesiastics to revive the use of well- 
executed altar candlesticks in good pewter and 
of simple design ; they would, at all events, be 
far superior to the cheap lacquered brass 
articles now common in the parish churches of 
England. 

In taking a general view of this in- 
teresting collection, the visitor will probably 
notice work in pewter, both English and 
foreign, that strikingly resembles the same 
kind of craftsmanship in silver, such as candle- 
sticks, sauce-bowls, salt-cellars, decanter stands, 
and even pap-boats. At first sight this looks 
like imitation of silversmiths by pewterers. 
But the true explanation in several of these 
cases—for ornamental work in pewter of this 
kind is only rarely to be found (particularly 
in England), and could never have been pro- 
duced in large quantities—is that, pewter being 
such an easily worked metal, the designer was 
apt to try his prentice hand in that material 
and to judge of the result before he proceeded 
to execute the pattern in silver. This is 
probably the reason for the presence in Mr. 
Cahn’s collection of a salver and an oval dish of 
an admirable border pattern in the early rococo 
work, that afterwards became fairly common in 
silver, and is still reproduced for salvers. 

Pewter had also its own special methods of 
punch and tool patterning, and such simple 
styles were used with far greater effect on 
beakers and dishes than when more ornamental 
repoussé or engraved work was attempted. 
Such an exhibition as this ought to be of great 
value to artists who are attempting to meet the 
revived demand for pewter work, for it is easy 
here to distinguish between the suitable and 
unsuitable treatment of this metal. 

Pewter is now chiefly used for office inkstands 
and public-house or other tankards. The ink- 
stands of this large collection are most varied, 
and include many of the prototypes of the 
circular heavy inkstand, still used, and known 
to many under the old name of ‘‘ loggerheads.” 
Some of the more complex style of table ink- 
stands exhibited show the sand-box with pierced 
openings which was used in letter-writing 
before the invention of blotting-paper. A fine 
inkstand, termed the Master's Inkstand, lent 
by the Pewterers’ Company, has attached to 
it a large pewter badge of the arms and sup- 
porters of the Company, which used to be affixed 
to the Pewterers’ state barge for processions 
on the Thames. Another loan of the same 
Company is a large well-polished pewter soup 
tureen, bearing on the cover the monogram and 
crown of George IV. The label somewhat 
equivocally states that it was ‘‘used at the 
coronation of George IV.” There are strange 
stories of the side incidents of that coronation 
which are scarcely of a reverent character ; but 
we hardly suppose that the Pewterers wish us 
to believe that this great vessel was used in 
Westminster Abbey. Probably all that is meant 
is that it was used at the Coronation banquet. 
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As to tankards and flagons, every conceivable 
variety of shape and style and age here abounds. 
Some sets of English lidded tankards from 
Derbyshire exhibited by Mr. E. Guy Dawber 
are admirable of their kind. ‘‘ Tappit Hens,” 
the quaint Scotch name for pewter beer-jugs, 
generally found in graduated sets of three, are 
well represented, particularly in some good 
early sets from Jersey, that form part of Mr. 
Buckmaster’s large contribution to this exhibi- 
tion. 

Pepper-pots, sugar-castors, cruets, tea- 
caddies, and Flemish tea-bottles with floral 
designs, are to be found in one case, whilst 
in another pewter snuffboxes abound. A wall 
candle-box of this metal belonging to Mr. G. 
Frampton, R.A., is of delightfully simple and 
effective design ; and the same may be said of 
a wall spoon-rest, hanging near, belonging to 
Mrs. Walker. 

Spoons are in great profusion. The 
largest choice collection of pewter spoons 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries is to be noted in the _ case 
contributed by Mr. H. W. Murray; there 
are fifty good examples, but unfortunately 
there is no kind of description supplied or even 
date attempted. With part of Mr. Buck- 
master’s collection is, to our mind, about the 
most interesting detail in the whole collec- 
tion. It is a wooden wall spoon-rack, of three 
diminutive shelves, each pierced with four 
holes; in these holes hang three rows of 
somewhat clumsy, short - handled, circular- 
bowled pewter spoons. The case is painted in 
broad design, and the whole seems to belong to 
circa 1550 ; it brings home in a striking way 
the habits and customs of the time when it 
was in use, It is a pity that this spoon- 
rack is not hung against the wall instead of 
being laid flat on its side in a small case with 
the spoons all huddled up. 

Among the many choicely worked beakers 
and cups is one of pathetic and historic inter- 
est. Itisa prison cup and lid (belonging to Mrs. 
Walker, of Berkhamsted), minutely engraved 
with a small nail by the heavily-ironed hands of 
the ill-fated Baron Trenck during his ten years’ 
imprisonment at Magdeburg. This cup was 
engraved in 1763. The officers of the garrison, 
discovering their prisoner's skill in such work, 
insisted on his continuing it, and furnished him 
with a constant fresh supply of material, for 
which in a finished form they found a ready 
market. There are various genuine examples of 
these Trenck cups in museums and in private 
collections on the Continent, This exhibition is 
fortunate in having secured one that is in English 
hands. 

It is disappointing to find that there is no 
kind of catalogue, and we believe that none 
is contemplated. Even the labels are occasion- 
ally somewhat meagre ; nevertheless the whole 
collection is of artistic and historic value, and 
may lead to another on a still better and more 
comprehensive scale, 








ARCH ZOLOGICAL NOTES, 


In Germany the excitement caused by Prof. 
Delitzsch’s Babel und Bibel lectures, and by the 
Kaiser’s subsequent letter to the Times, still 
continues, and the steady stream of pamphlets on 
the subject shows no signs of abating. Those 
who desire to inform themselves concerning 
the controversy can be commended to the handy 
little book ‘Babel and Bible’ (Williams & 
Norgate), in which they will find the first two 
lectures—the third and last is now about due— 
translated with a gently sarcastic introduction by 
Mr. C. H. W. Johns. He does full justice to 


Prof. Delitzsch’s keenness of scent in discover- 
ing, before M. de Morgan’s explorations at Susa, 
that some fragmentary tablets in Assurbanipal’s 
library implied the existence of a code of laws 
of the time of Hammurabi, but it is a little 
surprising to see that he does not question Prof. 








Delitzsch’s assumption that Hammurabi is the 
Amraphel of Genesis. Although this was the 
idea first put forward by Halévy, it has been by 
no means universally accepted by English 
Assyriologists, and while Mr. King is content to 
show that Hammurabi could not have been 
called King of Shinar [Sumer] until after his 
expulsion of the Elamites, Mr. Boscawen gives 
excellent reasons for supposing, with Dr, 
Hommel, that Amraphel was Hammurabi’s 
father Sinmuballit. As to the bitterness of the 
controversy, which seems to astonish both Prof, 
Delitzsch and his translator, we think it is 
partly accounted for by the heavy-handed way 
in which the author, more Germanorum, deals 
with his critics in the volume before us. Dr, 
Konig is ‘‘a ravening wolf in spite of his 
sheep’s clothing.” ‘' Nothing can be more 
perverse than” some of Dr. Jensen’s contentions ; 
his latest utterance is ‘‘ wrong from beginning 
to end,” and his ‘‘ polemic against Babel und 
Bibel” is ‘‘ entirely unjustified.” The reading of 
certain tablets put forward by Prof. Delitzsch is 
‘* incontestable in the present state of our know- 
ledge,” and ‘‘has brought to light a lamentable 
state of ignorance on the part of the critics”; 
and ‘‘the really abysmal obscurity, incomplete. 
ness, discord—to say nothing of more deplorable 
features "—of the orthodox Evangelical attitude 
towards his lectures is proclaimed. Can 
he wonder that the critics thus attacked hit 
back? Apart from this, we do not know that 
the famous ‘ Babel and Bible’ contains anything 
that would not be admitted by most English 
scholars, or that would here arouse the commo- 
tion that it seems to have done in Germany. 

Dr. Hugo Winckler, who is seldom without 
some pyrotechnic theory to explode upon us, has 
written a pamphlet under the title ‘ Abraham als 
Babylonier, Joseph als Aegypter’ (Leipsic, 
Hinrichs), which goes a little beyond his former 
productions. He now has no doubt that 
Israel obtained her monotheistic ideas from 
Babylonia, and that it was the ‘‘ profound 
revolution” caused by the rise of the new 
religion of Merodach or Marduk which led 
to the sojourn of the patriarch at Ur and 
Harran, the two principal centres of the 
ancient worship. As to Joseph, he is the 
Janhamu mentioned in the Tel-el-Amarna 
letters as ruler of a district in Palestine for 
Amenophis IV., the “heretic king,” whose 
attempted religious reform is assumed to have 
been monotheist. It may be so, but the theory 
comes too pat to impress one favourably, and 
the supposed monotheism of Babylonia, at any 
rate, seems very much in the air. Beyond 
the tablet, more syncretist than monotheist, 
equating Merodach with a number of other gods, 
there is no direct evidence of it; while it 
may be noticed that Dr. Winckler’s theory 
would make monotheism a Sumerian rather 
than a Semitic notion. If this were so, it 
would contradict directly all that has been 
hitherto said of the affinities, real or supposed, 
of the Sumerian race. 

Prof. Harnack’s letter on his imperial master’s 
criticism of Prof. Delitzsch has been translated 
into English by Mr. Bailey Saunders (Williams 
& Norgate). It has rather the air of having 
been written to order, and is, besides, too 
much concerned with questions of divinity to 
demand extended notice in this column. One 
point, however, that he brings out with 
great clearness is that the Babylonian origin 
of many of the stories in the Old Testament 
was long since perfectly well known to many 
persons other than Assyriologists, and has, 
indeed, been dinned into the public ears 
of late in dozens of popular books. Yet 
“Church and school,” to use Prof. Harnack’s 
words, ‘‘ in league with each other, have kept 
this knowledge down by banishing it from 
their borders”; and it required the clatter 
which Prof. Delitzsch has been able to raise to 
secure public attention. 

On the whole, there is much to be said for 
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the view, to which M. Lods has already given 
expression, that Dr. Gunkel’s ‘Israel und 
Babylonien’ (Géttingen, Vandenhoeck) is the 
best pronouncement on the controversy that 
has yet been made public. Committed as he is 
already to the theory of the survival of the Baby- 
lonian Creation myths in Jewish and Christian 
literature, he has no difficulty in agreeing to 
the Babylonian origin of the Legends of the 
Flood, of the belief in angels, and of the Sabbath. 
He would say non liquet to the same origin 
being assumed for the Garden of Eden or for 
the Jewish Sheol. But with regard to the 
supposed monotheism of Babylonia, it seems to 
us that he, too, goes further than he should in 
allowing Dr. Pinches’s tablet, before alluded to, 
to be taken as conclusive evidence on the 
point. Even if the tablet were not of a date 
when the Babylonians had both plenty of time 
to become familiar with the monotheistic idea 
and ample reason for simplifying their 
pantheon, such phrases as ‘‘ Nergal is Mero- 
dach of war, Bel is Merodach of lordship and 
dominion, Sin is Merodach the illuminator of 
the night,” occurring, as they do, without 
context or explanation, would come just as 
well from the lips of a pantheist as from a 
monotheist. Almost exact parallels occur in 
many of the Orphic hymns and in the Eis Zeivs, 
«is ’Aidns, efs “HAwos éore Ldparis of Julian. 

The Code of Hammurabi has already 
undergone many translations since its dis- 
covery by M. de Morgan a few years ago. That 
of Mr. Johns, ‘ The Oldest Code of Laws in the 
World’ (IT. & T. Clark), has the advantage of 
being unpretentious and is written in excellent 
English, but unfortunately contains the strictly 
legislative part only, and not the very inter- 
esting historical inscription which precedes it 
on the stele. This is remedied by Mr. Bos- 
cawen in his ‘ First of Empires’ (Harpers), in 
which the whole stele is rendered with many 
valuable comments. But perhaps the most 
accurate version is that of Mr. Stanley A. Cook’s 
‘Moses and the Code of Hammurabi’ (Black), 
which, as a later comer than either of the 
two last named, is enabled to avoid some of 
their errors. In German the best study seems 
to be that of Dr. Winckler, while in French 
nothing has yet appeared save Father Scheil’s 
rendering in the ‘Textes Elamites-Semitiques’ 
which form part of M. de Morgan’s magni- 
ficent volumes. 

Dr. Wallis Budge, of the British Museum, is 
engaged upon the publication of the entire work 
of Palladius, known as the ‘ Book of Paradise’ 
and the ‘ Historia Lausiaca.’ His text comes 
froma Syriac MS., now the property of Lady 
Meux, and will be accompanied by a full 
translation and notes. 

The unearthing by Dr. Naville and Mr. H. R. 
Hall, already referred to in the Atheneum, of a 
much older temple under that previously dis- 
covered at Deir-el-Bahari has gone some way to 
confirm the theory of the first-named that there 
may still be monuments at Abydos beneath 
those excavated by M. Amélineau and Prof. 
Petrie. Inspired with the same view, Mr. 
Garstang is burrowing below the so-called tomb 
of Menes at Negadah. 

It will not, probably, be, in the long run, 
for the benefit of Egyptology that M. Amé- 
lineau’s stele of King Dja has just brought 
4,0001. in Paris. Although one is glad to see so 
much interest taken by the rich in such matters, 
it is certain that it would not have produced a 
tithe of this sum had it been offered for sale 
when first discovered. Hence, on the whole, it 
will probably make for lateness of publication 
and for the working-up of ‘*‘ booms,” which, in 
the interests of science, can only be deprecated. 





SALES. 

MEssks. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WooDS sold on 
the 17th inst. the following engravings. After A. 
Nasmyth : Robert Burns, by S. Cousins, 737. After 
Constable: Hadleigh Castle (large plate), by D. 





Lucas, 357. After H. Thomson: Crossing the Brook, 
by W. Say, 26/. After Romney : Lady Hamilton as 
Sensibility, by R. Earlom, 437.; Lady Hamilton as 
Nature, by H. Meyer, 178. After Reynolds: Dr. 
Johnson, by W. Doughty, 26/.; Lady Hamilton as a 
Bacchante, by J. R. Smith, 277.; Mrs. Tollemache as 
Miranda, by J. Jones, 397. After Lawrence: Countess 
Gower and Child, by 8S. Cousins, 297.; Lady Acland 
and Children, by the same, 42/.; Miss Macdonald, by 
the came, 29/7. 

The following works, sold on the 30th inst., were 
the property of Mr. Leonard Brassey. Drawings : 
D. Cox, A Landscape, with a peasant on a white 
horse, 1577. C. Fielding, A View at Guildford, 157/. 
Birket Foster, Children, with pony and sheep by a 
river, 210/.; A River Scene, with peasant, horses, 
cattle, and ducks, 1837.; A Shepherd Boy and Sheep 
by a River, 1417.; Gathering Primroses, 1107. Sir J. 
Gilbert, King Lear and Cordelia, 657. Turner, A 
Town on the Bosphorus, 1837. De Wint, A Peasant 
with Flock of Sheep on a Road near a Church, 521. 
Pictures: W. Collins, Dartmouth, Devon, 504/. T. 
Faed, At the Spring, 131/. W. P. Frith, Malvolio 
and the Countess, 115/. Millais, No! 8il/. P. 
Nasmyth, A Road over a Common, 252/. C. Stan- 
field, Running for Port: La Rochelle, 1527. 

The remaining works were from various pro- 
perties. Drawings: W. Hunt, Pineapple, Melon, 
and Grapes, 997. Turner, Fiirstenburg, 52/. Pic- 
tures : J. Holland, Venice. Evening, 126/. J. Linnell, 
The Sandpit, Hampstead Heath, 126/. Romney, 
Head of Lady Hamilton, with white drapery, 126/. 
C. N. Hemy, The Old Castle, St. Mawes, 147/. W. 
Shayer, sen., Peasants with a White Pony on a Woody 
Lane, 110/. W. _P. Frith, Lord Foppington 
describes his Daily Life, 1367. 








Sine-Art Gossip. 


Miss Brppy Macponatp and Miss A. Colt- 
hurst are holding to-day a private view of their 
pictures at the Woodbury Gallery. Mr. Hubert 
Medlycott has on view at the same place water- 
colours of the London Thames, Venice, the 
Italian Lakes, and Switzerland. 


Tue exhibition of drawings illustrating the 
comedies of Shakspeare, by Mr. Edwin A 
Abbey, R.A., at the Leicester Galleries, Leices- 
ter Square, closes to-day. It will be followed a 
week later by an exhibition of over 120 draw- 
ings, entitled ‘Punch in Parliament,’ by Mr. 
E. T. Reed. 


At the Dowdeswell Galleries pictures are on 
view of flower and fruit stalls, painted in Italy, 
the Riviera, and elsewhere by Mr. Walter 
Tyndale. 


At the Baillie Gallery pictures and sketches 
by Beatrice E. Bland and Alfred Elias will be 
on view from March 5th to 26th. 


As the result of a recent deputation to the 
art schools of France, the Directors of the 
Glasgow School of Art have appointed M. 
Adolphe Giraldon, a Parisian well known in 
artistic circles, to take charge of the design and 
decorative department of the school. 


M. José Frappa, who died on Wednesday 
week, was a very popular artist whose great 
difficulty appears to have been a lifelong 
attempt to suppress a ‘‘ gaieté fine et satirique.” 
He was born at Saint-Etienne (Loire) on 
April 18th, 1854, and studied first at the 
Beaux Arts at Lyons, and afterwards in Paris. 
He had been a regular exhibitor at the Salon 
since 1876, and in his first picture, ‘La Mar- 
chande,’ he exhibited his gift of satirical humour. 
His most popular work, ‘ La Main Chaude,’ an 
amusing scene ina monastery, had an enormous 
success a8 an engraving. His other pictures 
included ‘Moine lisant Rabelais,’ 1877; ‘La 
Féte de son Eminence,’ 1878; ‘Les Derniers 
Moments de Saint Francois d’Assise,’ 1880, 
now in the museum at Saint-Etienne; and ‘Som- 
meil Léger,’ 1887, now in the museum at Mul- 
house. He also painted a number of portraits, 
including those of Yvette Guilbert, of M. 
Bartholdi, and M. Crozier. 


A coLLectTion of etchings by the late Félix 
Buhot (1847-98) has just been presented to 
the British Museum by his widow, who is of 
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English birth. The proofs are 135 in number, 
and about 100 of the 179 subjects described in 
M. Bourcard’s catalogue are represented, many 
being in more than one state. The Museum is 
to be congratulated on acquiring so large a 
selection of Buhot’s clever work in choice 
impressions, The subjects are extremely varied, 
including landscapes, Paris and London streets 
in rain, wind, and snow, sea-pieces, illustrations, 
Japanese curios, and imaginative compositions. 
Buhot loved to draw owls, donkeys, poodles, 
and umbrellas. His fancy ran riot in sketching 
all things in heaven and earth on the marges 
symphoniques which accompany most of his later 
plates. Simplicity and unity of effect were 
sacrificed in the course of the prolonged altera- 
tions which almost every subject underwent 
before the artist produced a state that satisfied 
him—if he ever was satisfied. He was inde- 
fatigable in the search for technical refinements, 
and scrupulous in the choice of paper to suit 
each plate. 


THE Government of India have just published 
a resolution recommending that steps be taken 
for the preservation of historical relics and of 
interesting sites or buildings in India. The 
commemoration of houses or dwellings notable 
for their associations is indicated as desirable. 
A good many of these are still standing, but the 
antecedents and identity of others are already 
becoming matters of uncertainty. It has been 
decided, therefore, to follow the plan adopted 
by the Society of Arts at home, of placing a 
terra-cotta medallion with a simple inscription 
on such buildings. A list has been published 
of the buildings to be so dealt with in the various 
provinces, and the hope is expressed that a 
similar course may be followed in the native 
states. 


Messrs. GLENDINING & Co. sold on the first 
three days of this week some important matrices 
of medizeval seals, coins, and war medals, The 
chief prices realized were: Seal of Chalcombe, 
Northamptonshire, 18/. 10s. ; seal of Grey Friars 
of Dunwich, Suffolk, 25l.; seal of the Con- 
sistory Court of the Diocese of Lincoln, 261, (all 
of the fourteenth century); twelfth - century 
town seal of Dunwich, 76l. ; thirteenth-century 
seal of University of Bologna, 42/.; a seal of 
the same date of the Marquis of Este, 461. ; 
silver portrait-medal of the Prince of Chimay, 
25/1. ; and Peninsular gold cross and medal for 
Salamanca, awarded to Sir Manley Power, 530I. 








MUSIC 


THE WEEK. 


ComEDy THEATRE.—‘ Amorelle.’ 

BECHSTEIN HaLi.—Herr Artur Schnabel's Pianoforte 
Recital 

Sv. JaMes’s HALL —Popular Concerts. 

QUEEN’s HaLu.—Herr Fritz Kreisler’s Orchestral Concert. 

KENSINGTON TowN HaLu.—Mr. B. Hollander’s Orchestral 
Concert. 


‘AMORELLE,’ a comic opera by Mr. 
Barton White, music by M. Gaston Ser- 
pette, was brought out at the Comedy 
Theatre last Thursday week. This was its 
first appearance in London proper; it had 
already been given at Kennington. Last 
week we spoke of a piece produced in a 
theatre in which the associations of the 
past influenced one’s judgment; ‘Amo- 
relle’ was not thus handicapped. The story 
is fairly interesting, and the change which 
comes over the Idle Village of Passé within 
the short space of three months is effec- 
tively presented on the stage. The piece 
needs cutting; some scenes are unduly spun 
out. True, indeed, is the old saying that 
brevity is the soul of wit. The ie 
of the pruning-knife is often difficult ; here 
redundancies seem as if they could easily be 
removed. The music by M. Serpette is of a 
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tuneful order; yet, with two exceptions, 
it keeps within the boundaries of the 
commonplace. One exception is the ‘ Kiss 
and make friends” duet, of unexpected 
character and refinement, and a taking and 

rettily scored ‘‘ Wouldn’t you” song. Miss 
Mabelle Gilman, an American actress, was 
skilful, vivacious, and generally engaging 
as Amorelle. Mr. Willie Edouin, who 
impersonated Dr. Napoleon Bonaparte Crow, 
tried hard to make his ré/e effective ; there 
were certainly funny moments ; but for the 
most part the intention of both author and 
comedian to be amusing was too obvious, 
and the effect produced, as generally happens 
in such cases, in inverse proportion to the 
effort made. In course of time Mr. 
Edouin will, no doubt, modify and improve 
the part. Mr. Sydney Barraclough as Jules 
was very good. 

Herr Artur Schnabel, the pianist who 
made a first appearance in London at the 
last Richter Concert, gave a recital at the 
Bechstein Hall yesterday week. His pro- 
gramme was certainly c f the common, 
though lacking some , work which 
would test to the full th. . :tellectual and 
emotional powers of the new-comer. As 
regards delicacy of touch, beauty of tone, 
and clear technique, nothing could have 
been better than his performance of Schu- 
bert’s posthumous Sonata in a. The 
sparkling Scherzo, with its lovely Trio, is a 
gem, but in the first and last movements 
charming themes do not offer sufficient 
compensation for weak developments and 
unjustifiable lengths. The two Beet- 
hoven sonatas selected did not represent 
the master in the full tide of inspira- 
tion. Through the first—Op. 78 in Fr 
sharp—runs, it is true, a vein of romance, 
but there are only two short movements ; 
in the second, the Sonatine in a, Op. 79, 
there is humour rather than emotion. Lenz 
speaks, and not unjustly, of “le babil du 
génie” of the first movement. The two 
pieces of the programme which seemed 
to offer a fair opportunity of judging 
the pianist were Schumann’s Romance, 
Op. 28, No. 2, and the Brahms Ballade, 
Op. 10, No. 1, but in neither was there true 
warmth. Herr Schnabel has many fine 
qualities, yet it is the sensuous and the 
intellectual rather than the spiritual element 
of music which he reveals. He does not 
seem to get in direct touch with his 
audience. 

MM. Henri Casadesus and Edouard 
Nanny, who are members of a Nouvelle 
Société des Instruments Anciens, similar 
to the one which recently gave perform- 
ances at the Popular Concerts, appeared 
at St. James’s Hall last Saturday and 
the following Monday. They played two 
sonatas—one in pD, the other in a— by 
Borghi, written for viola d’amore and 
double-bass. Luigi, the Christian name 
of the composer—who, as mentioned in the 
programme-books, was a pupil of Pugnani, 
also leader at the Handel Commemoration 
of 1781—might have been given. It is 
strange that Eitner, in his new ‘Quellen 
Lexicon,’ mentions many works of Luigi 
Borghi, among them sonatas for violin and 
bass, but none for the above-named instru- 
ments. The music of the second—the only 
one we heard—is quaint and pleasing. 
Both performers are good, especially M. 





Nanny, who, in a transcription of a Chopin 
Nocturne and a Bottesini Tarantella—not, 
by the way, the right sort of pieces for 
these concerts—displayed rare skill. The 
attendance on the Monday was poor. 

Herr Fritz Kreisler gave an orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday even- 
ing, and performed three concertos. The 
first was Brahms’s in p. In our opinion 
this work is overrated by some, underrated 
by others. Anyhow, when the solo part 
is in such capable hands as those of 
Kreisler, and when the orchestral accom- 
paniments are played under the sympathetic 
guidance of Mr. Henry J. Wood, the skill, 
earnestness, and dignity of the music are 
fully displayed. The violinist is admirably 
equipped; his technique is equal to all 
demands, and he attracts attention to the 
music and not to himself. He seems to have 
thought it out carefully, for there is nothing 
uncertain in his phrasing or rendering 
generally, so that in performance intellect 
is suffused with emotion. The second 
Concerto was the one in p minor, Op. 17, by 
M. F. d@’Erlanger, which was first played by 
the violinist at a Philharmonic Concert last 
March. It is a work which displays both 
skill and refinement, and the solo part was 
delightfully rendered. The third Concerto 
was Vieuxtemps’s in sharp minor. Three 
concertos in one programme seem to be the 
order of the day. Surely, however, a more 
varied programme would be more satisfac- 
tory; anyhow, if three concertos are given, 
the best should come last. Herr Kreisler 
has such magnetic influence over his audi- 
ence that he can afford to do whatever he 
chooses; he probably does not reflect that 
other violinists, less gifted, are sure to 
imitate him to their disadvantage, and 
possibly to the discomfort of their audiences. 

Mr. B. Hollander announces a series of 
three orchestral concerts at the Kensington 
Town Hall during the months of May and 
June, and last Wednesday evening he gave 
a preliminary concert there. The strings 
are largely composed of his pupils, and 
many of them are ladies. The performances 
showed ability and enthusiasm, and the 
playing was bright, intelligent, and not in 
any way mechanical. The renderings of 
Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture, Wagner’s 
‘ Siegfried’ Idyll, and a very clever, genial 
‘ Sinfonietta’ by Mr. Hollander were truly 
excellent. The conductor made the players 
stand up during performance, a plan 
formerly adopted by Biilow with his 
orchestra at Meiningen; they seemed all 
on the alert, standing like soldiers ready 
and eager for battle. The idea, however, 
would not meet with general favour, 
especially with long symphonies like the 
‘ Eroica’ and ‘Choral,’ or Schubert’s Sym- 
phony of ‘‘ heavenly length ”’ in c. 








Rusical Gossip, 


M. Acuitte Rivarpe, an American violinist 
who for some years has held a professorship at 
the Royal College of Music, gave a concert, with 
the assistance of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, at 
St. James’s Hall on Thursday evening of last 
week. Following the fashion, a somewhat fool- 
ish ome, he played three concertos by Max 
Bruch, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, M. 
Rivarde has a bright tone and much execu- 
tive facility; but his rendering of the lofty 
Beethoven music occasionally lacked breadth 





and dignity.—On the following evening Herr 
Ferencz Hegediis gave a violin recital in the 


same hall. Owing to indisposition the artist 
made a few changes in his programme at the 
last moment; nevertheless, the young Hun. 
garian gave a remarkable demonstration of his 
powers. In his list of pieces were Vieuxtemps’s 
well-known Adagio Religioso movement, 
Wieniawski’s ‘ Romance,’ a Minuet by Mozart, 
and a ‘Hungarian Rhapsody’ by Gaal, which 
was quite unfamiliar. Herr Wilhelm Backhaus 
was associated with Herr Hegediis in an ani. 
mated performance of Grieg’s Sonata in ¢ 
minor, for piano and violin. 

Tue Joachim Quartet (Dr. Joseph Joachim 
and Profs. Carl Halir, Emmanuel Wirth, and 
Robert Hausmann) will give six concerts of 
chamber music, for strings only, at St. James's 
Hall on the following dates: April 23rd, 25th, 
30th, and May 2nd, 5th, and 9ch, and an extra 
concert with pianoforte on May 12th. The 
first, third, fifth, and last will be given in the 
afternoon ; the other three in the evening. 

THERE will be a competition for the Mendels. 
sohn Scholarship at the Royal Academy of 
Music in April. The first scholar who, in 1856, 
won this important scholarship was Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. Among the subsequent holders were 
C. Swinnerton Heap, William Shakespeare, 
Frederick Corder, Maude V. White, and Eugéne 
d’Albert. 

We are informed that Madame Suzanne 
Adams will sing the réles Donna Elvira in ‘ Don 
Giovanni’ and La Comtessa in the ‘ Nozze di 
Figaro’ in the forthcoming special performances. 
of Mozart’s operas under Dr. Richter at Covent 
Garden this season, 

Mrs. Apa Lewis offers a prize of fifty guineas. 
for the best quintet for pianoforte. two violins, 
viola, and violoncello. The competition is open 
to British-born composers only. The success- 
ful competitor will retain all rights of publica- 
tion of his work. Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie, 
Dr. F. H. Cowen, and Mr. Benno Schénberger 
will act as adjudicators. Manuscripts must be 
received by Messrs. Novello not later than 
October Ist, 1904. 

THE new opera, ‘ Héléne,’ of M. Saint-Saéns, 
was successfully produced at Monte Carlo last 
Thursday week, under the direction of M. Léon 
Jéhin, with Madame Melba as Héléne and M. 
Alvarez as Paris. It is a short work, and was 
followed by Massenet’s ‘La Navarraise,’ with 
the artists Mlle. Cécile Thevenet and MM. 
Alvarez, Bouvet, and Baér. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
Sunday League, 7, Queen s Hail. 
Mr. Georges Enesco’s Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Popular Concert, 8, St James 8 Hall. 
Tves. Richter Concert, $ for 8.15. Queen's Hall ' 
_ Highbury Philharmonic (‘ Elijah’) 8, Athenzum, Highbury. 
_ Madame Squire's Concert, 8, Steinway Hail. 
Wep. Miss Gladys Naylor-Carne’s Rectal, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Philharmonic, 8 30, Queen's Ha'l 
— Miss Adela Verne’s Historical Recital, 8 20, Salle Erard. 
Tuvrs. Miss Norah Drewett’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Salle Erard. 
- Miss Winifred Christie's Pianoforte Kecitat, 3. 8t. James’s Hall. 
Fri. Mr. John Dunn’s Orchestral Concert. 3,*t James's Hall. 
_ M. Rivarde's Violin Kecita!, 8. St James’s Hall. 
_ Miss A. Thomas and Mr. Elwes’s Pianoforte and Vocal Recital 
8.30, Bechstein Hall 
Popular Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Chappell’s Baliad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
=: Miss Marie Hall’s Violin Recital, 3.30, Crystal Palace 


Sun. 


Mon. 


Sar. 








DRAMA 


—o— 


THE WEEK. 
AVENUE.—‘A Man of Honour,’ in Four Acts. 
Somerset Maugham. 


Uron its production a year ago at the 
Imperial Theatre, whereat it was given by the 
Stage Society for the customary two perform- 
ances, Mr. Maugham’s play won more recog- 
nition than is ordinarily awarded to works 
belonging to the repertory of that earnest 
and assiduous, but joyless institution. Its 
last act was then seen to be too gloomy and 
morbid for those even who are used to sup 
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on horrors. The piece itself had, however, 
so much merit that the author, on its 

roduction with a view to a run, has 
sought to remove what was felt to be 
its chief blemish. He has not succeeded, 
and his work remains exactly what it 
was before. He has banished from the 
room adjacent to the action the dripping 
corpse of the suicide. Its presence there 
is at least not felt. The gloom is, however, 
scarcely diminished, and the savage satire 
of humanity remains as pitiless as before. 
Luckily, the merits of the earlier acts are 
more sensible than they previously were, 
and the work, though deficient in some 
respects, is felt to be clever and considerable. 
In regard to characterization, indeed, it is 
remarkable. Its vulgar, passionate little 
heroine Jenny Bush, with her mad jealousy, 
her incapacity for self-restraint, and her 
ingenuity in working out her own un- 
happiness, is drawn to the life. Some- 
thing approaching to extravagance charac- 
terizes her brother Jem, but the painting 
is no broader than is, perhaps, necessary 
if the most is to be made of the part upon 
the stage. So far as regards the hero, 
‘A Man of Honour’ may perhaps be held 
to show what is the exact difference between 
physical and moral courage. Of the former 
he has abundance, and he has as a private 
soldier won the medal which corresponds 
to the badge of distinguished service in 
an officer. When a demand is made upon 
the latter he is no better than Cesar and 
the tongue that cried :— 

“Give me some drink, Titinius,” 
Asa sick girl, 

The story told is striking, and the 
language is witty and frequently appro- 
Not always is it so, however. 
It cannot escape the charge of occasional 
artifice, as when, in the second act, 
this man of education and supposed re- 
finement persists in launching against 
his hapless wife invective or satire, of 
which she can appreciate nothing except 
the desire to wound. We are bound, 
accordingly, to regard Mr. Maugham’s work 
as promise rather than accomplishment. It 
was well acted. Miss Muriel Wylford, an 
actress scarcely known to London, showed 
distinct and noteworthy gifts as the heroine. 
Mr. Ben Webster presented an acceptable 
picture of the hero, and Mr. George Trollope 
— with broad humour the offensive 

em. 








Thomas Shadwell. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by George Saintsbury. (Fisher 
Cnwin.)—Four representative plays of Thomas 
Shadwell constitute a recent addition to the 
‘‘Mermaid Series” of English dramatists, which 
is being reissued in its entirety in admirable 
thin- paper editions at a moderate price. 
Shadwell himself is best remembered as one 
of the more obscure of poets laureate; as the 
original of a bust, put up by his son, in the 
Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey; and as the 
object of the most crushing contempt of Dryden 
in *MacFlecknoe’ and other poems. Very 
different estimates have been formed of his 
dramatic powers. Among those by whom he 
was praised were Rochester and Addison. The 
judgment of Sir Walter Scott, that he was an 
acute observer and had considerable skill in 
invention, is generally accepted in the few cases 
in which his merits come under discussion. 
An avowed follower of Ben Jonson, he aimed at 
showing the ‘‘ humours” of the day, obtaining 





in so doing a respectable amount of success, 
His plays have bustle and vitality, and have 
been not altogether without influence upon 
succeeding dramatists, even to Sheridan. ‘ Bury 
Fair’ is regarded as the best, but is of less 
varied interest than ‘The Squire of Alsatia,’ 
which suggested to Sir Walter Scott the Alsatian 
scenes in ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel.’ 

Few of Shadwell’s pieces seem to be wholly 
original. Of the four now reprinted ‘The Squire 
of Alsatia’ owes much to the ‘ Adelphi’ of 
Terence and something to Plautus. ‘ Bury Fair’ 
is derived in part from ‘The Triumphant 
Widow ’ of the Duke of Newcastle and in part 
from Moliére. ‘The Sullen Lovers’ is founded 
on ‘Les Ficheux.’ On behalf of ‘The True 
Widow ’ only is a claim to originality advanced. 
The information concerning seventeenth-century 
slang contained in ‘The Squire of Alsatia’ was 
of much use to Grose in compiling his slang 
dictionary, and to subsequent philologists down 
to Messrs. Henley and Farmer. Such words as 
** boosy,” for drunk, and a ‘‘ hog,” for a shilling, 
are still heard, and it is interesting to find that 
the term ‘‘ rhino,” for money, is abridged from 
‘* rhinoceros,” signifying a man with lots of 
money, equivalent in modern days to ‘‘a 
swell.” The present volume will not count 
among the least popular of the series. Oldwit, 
in ‘ Bury Fair,’ alludes to intimacies with Jack 
Cleveland and Tom Rando)[ph],as well as to Ben 
Jonson. He speaks familiarly of Fletcher, and 
with some levity of his maid Joan :— 

“T know Fletcher, my friend Fletcher, and his 

maid Joan. Well, I shall never forget him; I have 
supped with him at his house on the Bankside: he 
loved a fat loin of pork of all thingsin the world. 
And Joan his maid had her beer-glass of sack ; and 
we all kissed her, i’faith, and were as merry as 
passed.” 
Oldwit is bragging, and his revelation cast no 
slur on the character of the fair Joan. Is any- 
thing further known, however, of this affable 
damsel ? 


The Divine Aretino, and other Plays. By 
Robert South. (Long.)—Of the four plays 
which Mr. South includes in his present 
volume, the first, which gives its name to the 
whole, is the least considerable. All are 
alike in having a quasi- historical basis, in 
having Italy for the scene of their action, 
and in being short enough, in spite of their 
four or five acts, to seem intended for repre- 
sentation. As the author has shunned the 
temptation (to a beginner such as we assume 
him to be) of blank verse, and has been careful 
in the employment of lyrics, and as he has in 
each case a story of a kind to tell, it is con- 
ceivable that one or other of the works may 
move a spirited and ambitious management to 
an essay in romantic drama. The use of 
the most aggressive form of the split infini- 
tive—e.g., ‘‘I have no wish to wormlike crawl 
through life”; ‘‘The crowd begins to rapidly 
thin ’—is objectionable, but there is an avoid- 
ance of stilted phraseology for which we cannot 
be too thankful. 

On the whole, though neither the character 
of the hero nor that of the heroine is likely to 
commend it to the actor-manager or “ actress- 
manageress,” ‘The White Ruse’ is the best 
suited for stage exposition. As its title indi- 
cates, it deals with the Jacobite cause, present- 
ing Charles Edward Stuart living during four 
acts in Florence, and in the fifth in Rome, 
in receipt of a French pension. In _ the 
list of dramatis persone he is styled Count 
of Albany, but he lives as a titular monarch 
with a court of Scottish and Irish refugees. 
With him is his queen or countess, Louisa 
von Stolberg, in attendance upon whom is 
Vittorio (called Vittoria) Alfieri, the Italian 
dramatist, drawing, as he states himself to 
have done, all his inspiration from her, and 
seeking always to induce her to accept his 
love. Of Alfieri Charles Edward, sunk in 
crapulous debauch, is madly jealous, His 





persecution of the unfortunate woman and his 
violence—he strikes her on the mouth—at 
length drive her to quit his house in the com- 
pany of her lover, though she accompanies 
him no further than to a convent in the Via 
Sebastiani, leaving still in dispute the extent 
of their intimacy. In the last act Charles 
Edward regains some of his old dignity, and 
dies in the delusion that he is once more leading 
his Highlanders to battle. The characters of 
Charles Edward and his brother the Cardinal 
of York, of Geo[g]hegan, his master of horse, 
of Louisa von Stolberg, and of one or two others 
are well drawn, and might prove dramatically 
effective. 

*‘Sabado,’ which comes last and is named 
after an astrologer who plays a fairly prominent 
part, has also some dramatic scenes, and might 
easily be shapen into a popular melodrama. Its 
subject is the murder of Gian Galeazzo Sforza 
of Milan by Visconti, Olgiati, and Lampugnani 
in the church of San Stefano, and the falsehood 
and wantonness of Gabriella Visconti, wife to 
the first of the three. Most of the characters 
as well as the action of this are historical. 
There is abundance of colour, though there is 
no great amount of passion, and the treatment 
is to some extent artificial. 

The term ‘‘ divine” employed to characterize 
Aretino is, of course, justified by history, but 
is used with ironical intent, that ‘‘ scourge of 
princes” being presented in a sufficiently 
despicable light. Disappointed in his hope of 
obtaining a cardinal’s hat, and defeated in some 
schemes for disposing to his own advantage of 
the hands of his sister and his niece, Aretino 
dies froma broken blood-vessel. Something not 
wholly unlike this is said to have been the real 
end of ‘‘l’unico Aretino.” Little importance 
needs, however, to be assigned to what is 
historical in a work, the chief merit of which 
is that it conveys a good idea of Venetian life 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. Among 
the dramatis persone are two Englishmen— 
one, Lord Hathern, a purely conventional type ; 
the other, the Eoglish Ambassador to the Vene- 
tian State—not the man from whom Aretino 
received his historic fustigation. 

‘Savonarola’ is the most strictly historical as 
well as the most ambitious of the plays, but is 
not the most successful. In the hero’s refusal 
to Lorenzo de’ Medici of the ecclesiastical 
benediction a dramatic effect is naturally ob- 
tained. In anticipation of a subsequent utter- 
ance of an English martyr, Savonarola says to 
his companions, Dominick and Sylvester, upon 
their condemnation to the stake, ‘‘ We light a 
fire to-day which shall never be extinguished.” 
Portions of the play are acceptable, but the 
treatment as a whole is scarcely adequate. 


Jézabel: Drame en un Acte, en Prose, Par 
W. R. H. Trowbridge. (Paris, “ Editions de 
la Plume.’’)—Translated, presumably by the 
author, from an English original as yet unpub- 
lished, this one-act drama is dedicated by permis- 
sion to Madame Sarah Bernhardt, for whom 
obviously the character of the heroine is 
intended. It is a rendering of 2 Kings ix. 
accomplished by an admirer and follower of 
Maeterlinck. How closely is followed the 
method of the Belgian symbolist is shown at the 
outset, in which Hadad, a captain of Jezebel’s 
guard, converses with Zarpal, her favourite 
page :— 

Hadad. Tu pleures, petit page, tu pleures, 
quoi pleures-tu? 

Zarpal. Je suis malheureux, seigneur. 
étrangement malheureux. 

Hadad. Pourquoi es-tu malheureux, petit page? 
N’as-tu pas une tache légére ? 

Zarpal, Ma tache est légére, seigneur. Elle est 
plus légére que la gaze fine. Les rayons de lune, 
qui 4 Sidon entourent d’une ceinture la robe mauve 
de la mer, sont moins légers. 


What is happiest in the work—which is, in 
the main, well executed—is the atmosphere, 
which is admirably preserved. The fierce ani- 
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mosity of the Hebrew against the Sidonian is 
shown, and the characters generally are well 
drawn and differentiated. The whole belongs 
to the sensuous and languorous style of art, 
the most virile portion being the iterated cry 
of Séphorah, a Hebrew prophetess :— 

“ Malheur A toi, Jézabel ! tu seras dévorée par les 
chiens sous les murs de Jézréel! Ton cadavre sera 
comme du fumier dans le champ de Naboth, 
de sorte que personne ne puisse dire: Ceci est 
Jézabel.” 

In a country in which the sentiment against 

lays on Biblical subjects is less strong than it 
is in England the work is capable of stage pre- 
sentation. The character of the heroine offers 
Madame Bernhardt opportunities of which she 
might avail herself. 


Les Jargons de la Farce de Pathelin. Par 
L. E. Chevaldin. (Paris, Fontemoing.)—The 
farce of ‘ Maitre Pathelin’ has long ranked as 
one of the earliest masterpieces of that form of 
French comic genius which it has become the 
custom to call l’esprit gaulois. Its author, its 
source, and its precise date are unsettled. 
Many editions, all of them rare, were issued 
in the fifteenth century, chiefly in the last decade, 
the book being, on the conjecture (accepted 
and constantly repeated by succeeding writers) 
of Beauchamp, ‘ Recherches sur les ThéAtres 
de France,’ attributed to Piers Blanchet, an 
almost unknown French poet of the fifteenth 
ceatury. How futile and indeed impossible is 
this ascription is shown by Francois Génin, the 
compiler of more than one lexicon of Molitre, 
and the editor of an edition of ‘ Pathelin.’ The 
farce has also been ascribed to Antoine de la 
Sale, the author of ‘Les Quinze Joies de 
Mariage’ and ‘ Petit Jean de Saintré.’ So early 
as the beginning of the sixteenth century an edi- 
tion illustrated with woodcuts, a copy of which 
is in the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, appeared 
with the title ‘ Maistre Pierre Pathelin et 
son Iargon.?’ We need only add—though M. 
Chevaldin troubles himself with none of these 
things—that ‘L’Avocat Patelin,’ a three-act 
comedy still in the repertory of the Comédie 
Frangaise, is by the Abbé Brueys, and was first 
given at the ThéAtre Francais on June 4th, 
1706. With the philological aspects of the work 
M. Chevaldin is, as his title indicates, prin- 
cipally concerned. His book is dedicated to 
the memory of Gaston Paris, by whom he was 
inspired and guided, and who, but for his 
death, would have supplied a preface. In 
writing it M. Chevaldin has spent four years, and 
he has been aided in his task by nearly twenty 
scholars belonging to six provinces of France 
and three foreign countries. Its publication, 
moreover, is a preparation for the complete and 
definitive edition of the ‘ Farce de Pathelin,’ on 
which he has been for ten years engaged. 

How special knowledge has been requisite in 
the production of this work is shown in the fact 
that portions of the ‘‘ jargon” of the ‘ Farce de 
Pathelin’ are in Breton, Limousin, Lorrain, 
Picard, Normand, Flamand, Latin, andGrimoire, 
or gibberish of the conjurers. The word Pathe- 
linand the use of jargon in literature are the sub- 
jects of two ye! chapters. M. Ohevaldin 
retains the / in Pathelin, though he admits it to 
be intrusive. After all that has been written 
on the subject, the origin of patelin and such 
derivatives as pateliner, patelinage, &c., remains 
hedged with difficulties, the more so since the use 
of some of the forms seems to have anticipated 
the appearance of ‘ La Farce de Pathelin,’ and 
hesitation is yet felt in accepting the joint- basis 
of pathelin and patois. The chapters on ‘ Des 
Crudités en Littérature’ and ‘Du Jargon en 
Littérature’ may be read with pleasure by the 
general student, and the whole of the early 
matter is bright and attractive. The main 
argument appeals principally or only to the 
advanced philologist. Grimoire or grimaire is 
accepted by Littré as equal to gramare, gram- 
maire, grammoyre, cf. English ‘* gramarye,” 
** glamour,” ‘*glomerie.” The words of grimoire 
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used by Pathelin, ‘‘ Marmara,” ‘* Carimari,” 
“Carimara,” are addressed to those imagi- 
nary phantoms whose opposition they are 
supposed to banish. In the attempt, ingenious 
if not wholly successful, to explain the significa- 
tion of these terms, a great display of erudition 
is made. A study of the work, no very easy 
task, is useful for the light thrown upon 
Rabelais. Duchat, indeed, in his ‘ Commentaire 
sur Rabelais,’ is responsible for the baseless 
association of grimoire with Low Latin rimarium 
and Italian vimario. 








Bramatic Gossip, 


‘MApEMOISELLE ZamPa,’ a one-act farce by 
Mr. W. Somerset Maugham, which precedes at 
the Avenue ‘A Man of Honour,’ by the same 
author, is a fairly amusing presentation of the 
manner in which, by jealousy and vanity, a 
recalcitrant ballerina is induced to resume a 

rt she has thrown up in pique. Miss Mabilia 

aniell as the heroine executed brightly two 
pas seuls, 


‘KomrTessE GUCKERL,’ a three-act comedy of 
Franz von Schénthan and Franz Koppel. Ellfeld, 
is the latest novelty at the Royalty Theatre. 
The action of this is Jaid in 1818, and the work, 
though it has but a shred of story, is light and 
amusing. Friiulein Jenny Selken and Herr 
Hans Andresen play the leading parts. 


M. Sitvestre will begin before long a season 
of French plays at the Avenue. Among the 
pieces he proposes to produce are ‘ Le Citoyen 
Cotillon,’ with Mlle. Jeanne Granier; ‘ Le 
Retour de Jérusalem,’ with Madame Lebargy ; 
‘Le Marquis de Priola,’ with M. Lebargy ; 


‘LIrrésolu,’ with M. Beer; ‘Le Prince 
d’Aurec,’ with M. Lebargy and M. Sorel ; 
‘Les Remplacantes,’ with Mlle. Suzanne 


Despré ; ‘Les Affaires sont les Affaires,’ with 
M. Feraudy ; and ‘Yvette,’ with Mesdames 
Tontain and Rosa Bruck—an ambitious scheme 
which is not likely to be carried out in its 
entirety. 


‘ To-mMoRROW,’ a fantastic play in three acts, 
of unnamed authorship, has been given for 
the first time by Mr. Edward Compton in 
Paisley. 


WE hear, with great regret, that Signora Duse 
is in Genoa suffering from a bronchial attack, 
and that her condition is regarded as serious. 


‘Gipsy,’ a four-act play by Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, has been given at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, with Miss Fay Davis as Gipsy. 
The piece has been seen in London as ‘ A Debt 
of Honour.’ 


Miss Exuis Jerrreys, of the Haymarket 
Theatre, on Saturday married Mr. Herbert 
Sleath. During her absence her part in ‘ Joseph 
Entangled’ was played by Miss Darragh. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. M.—A. H.—M. R.—A. M.— 
H. F. W.—received. 

E. H. L. W.—Already noted. 

W. F. P.—Many thanks, 

G. M. H.—Not suitable for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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PEWTER PLATE. 


A Historical and Descriptive Handbook, 
By H. J. L. J. MASSE, M.A, 
With 100 I)lustrations, 


Contents. 
II. History and Composition 

Pewter. III. The Pewterer’s Craft. lv. Methods of a 
facture. V. Domestic Use of Pewter. VI. Church Use of 
Pewter. VII. The Cleaning and Repairing of Pewter. VIII, 
Drinking Cups and Tankards. IX. Pewter, Old and New, 
X. The Ornamentation of Pewter. XI. Miscellaneous 
Articlesin Pewter. XII. Regulations concerning Pewterers, 
XIII. Pewter in various Museums. XIV. Pewter Marks, 

Appendixes. Pewterer’s Touches.—Some Foreign Marks, 
—Foreign Pewterers.— Bibliography. 

ws of Freemen of the Pewterers’ Company up to 1824, 

ndex, 


Chap. I. Introductory. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, small 4to, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE ART OF 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By T. R. WAY and G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS, 


With 50 Reproductions in Half-Tone and 3 Facsimiles in 
Colour, illustrating his greatest works in oil, water- 
colour, pastel, etching, and lithography. 

‘*It is simply and sympathetically composed, and the 
selection of the illustrations,which are excellently numerous, 
shows judgment and good taste......The book, though not 
final, is yet excellent. Every true lover of the daintiest and 
most refined and most original of modern art will certainly 
buy it.”— Standard, 


SECOND EDITION, post 8vo, 5s, net. 


HOW to IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 
A Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery and 
Porcelain. By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON. With 
40 Plates and numerous Reproductions of Marks. 

** Of its kind this is quite a model handbook.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

““The description of each kind of ware is lucid; the 
examples chosen for illustration are admirably typical. We 
have tested the value of the book in the only practical man- 
ner, and have found it exceedingly useful.” —Morning Post, 

“*The book is a most satisfying manual, and should be 
presented to every woman who owns a country house where 
the china of many generations is stored.” —Speaker. 


THIRD EDITION, post &vo, 5s. net. 


HOW to LOOK at PICTURES. By 
ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With %% 
Illustrations. 

“This book, which we have read with great pleasure, 








shows that the author bas both wide sympathy and know- | 
ledge, and it cannot but be largely helpful to those who | 
wish to increase their interest in pictures. A better gift for \ 
people who are dimly ‘fond of pictures,’ but who regret 
that they ‘ know nothing about them,’ could not be found.” 
Spectator. 


THE ART GALLERIES OF 
EUROPE. 


NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


The ART of the PITTI PALACE. 
With a Short History of the Building and its Owners. 
By JULIA de W. ADDISON. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 

*,* Uniform with ‘The ART of the VATICAN,’ 
by MARY KNIGHT POTTER. 





Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


NYASALAND UNDER the 
FOREIGN OFFICE By H. L. DUFF, of the British | 
Central Africa Administration. With Illustrations from 
Photographs and Sketches by the Author, and a Map of \ 
Nyasaland. 

“One of the most informing and instructive books op 

Africa we have read for some time.” —A/frican Review. 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. | 


NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY in 
RELATION to SIR HUDSON LOWE. By R. C. 
SEATON, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. With a Portrait of Sir H. Lowe. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH QUOTATIONS. 


By 


HELENA SWAN. 


Small demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


The latest Volume of ‘‘ Sonnenschein’s Reference Series.” 


“This series of quotations, now six in number, has the conspicuous merit of carrying a system of classification further than any previous undertaking of 
the kind, and the new volume is one of the most happily conceived and useful of all.” —Notts Guardian, 





THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE YEARBOOK. 


The OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE YEARBOOK will break entirely new 
ground, It will contain over 30,000 names, and its aim is to give details of 
the University degrees and honours, as well as the present occupation of all 
those now alive who have graduated, or who are entitled to graduate, at 
either Oxford or Cambridge. 

The peculiar interest of this volume is that it will serve as a reference 
book for the rank and file of University men, whose connexion with the 
University is not officially kept up unless they happen to belong to one of 


It will be a serious attempt to answer the question 


the learned professions, 
I have not seen him since 


| so often asked: ‘‘ What has become of so and so? 
I left college !” 

| The buvok is not intended to advertise any one, or to give any details of 
private life to which objection might be taken. It will consider each man in 
two aspects—his relation to the University in the past, and his relation to the 
community in the present, 


It is expected that publication will be effected before the end of March. 





FATIGUE. 


By A. MOSSO, Professor of Physiology in the University of Turin. 
Translated by M. and W. B. DRUMMOND. 

848 pp. 43. 6d. 

** A book for the student and educationist. The subject constitutes one 


of the most fascinating chapters in the history of medical science, and all 
educationists, at any rate, should obtain the book.”— Yorkshire Post. 


With Diagrams. 


SOME POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. 
By GEORGE H. LONG, 2s, 6d. 
‘*Many will be glad to have the opportunity of getting hoid of a book 


which treats high topics in a way that can be appreciated without much 
previous training in mental gymnastics.”— Notts Guardian, 


CRISTINA: a Romance of Italy in Olden Days. 
By EMILY UNDERDOWN (Norley Chester), 


Author of ‘ Dante ard Beatrice,’ &c. 


With 4 Plates by A. TWIDLE, 


“A graceful little story, interesting, as all relating to Conradin and his 
fate can scarcely fail to be.”--- Guardian, 

“This vivid interweaving of fact and fancy, resulting in a story 
altogether charming.”—Literary World, 


By RODENBACH. Translated by THOMAS DUNCAN, 6s, 

‘‘The mood of pensive melancholy is exquisitely traced by Rodenbach, 
with a terseness of phrase and delicate intuition of perception which put him 
high in the ranks of the cultivators of style, such as Mr. Walter Pater or 
Mr, Arthur Symons.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ESSAYS IN FURY. 


By ARTHUR D. LEWIS. 2s. 6d. 


“ A hostile criticism of Christianity, not without literary ability.”— Times, 


THE BIBLE FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 
By RAMSDEN BALMFORTH, 


Author of ‘ The New Reformation,’ &c. 2s, 6d, 


THE LITTLE AFRICANDER AND THE 
GREAT QUEEN. 


By MAYNARD BUTLER. 


‘* A pretty little tale of an Africander boy who gets killed in the war.” 
Times. 
“ An attractive book for children.” —Notts Guardian. 
| ‘¢ Brief, but very beautiful, is the story. It gives the reader a capitad 
insight into South African life.” — Dundee Courier. 


| 
| 
| 
| 1s. net, 
| 
TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 


ADVANCED FRENCH COMPOSITION. 
By H. E, BERTHON, Hon, M.A. and C. T. ONIONS, M.A.Loud. 
28. 6d. 


AN ADVANCED ENGLISH SYNTAX. 
By C. T. ONIONS, M,A.Lond. 
2s. 6d, 


AMONG THE FIFE MINERS. 
By KELLOGG DURLAND. 2s. 6d. 


“ An interesting and instructive sociological study.” —Scotsman. 
“The experiences of one who ‘ went to see’ what it was like in the pits. 
and in the brickfields.”— Pall Mall Gazette, 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Luomirep, London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS NOW READY AT ALL BOOKS ON QUESTIONS OF 
LIST. BOOKSELLERS. PRESSING INTEREST. 


DUCHESS SARAH: 


Being the Social History of the Times of 
Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. 


With Glimpses of her Life, and Anecdotes of her Contem- 
poraries in the Seventeenth and Kighteenth Centuries. 


Compiled and Arranged by One of her Descendants, 
Mrs. ARTHUR COLVILLE. 


With 10 Photogravure Plates and 2 other Illustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 


EIGHTY YEARS’ 
REMINISCENCES. 


By Colonel J, ANSTRUTHER THOMSON. 
With 29 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 
* * Colonel Anstruther Thomson has been Master 
of the Atherstone, Pytchley, and Fife Hounds, 








HANDBOUKS FOR THE CLERGY. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 
Vicar of All Hallows Barking by the Tower. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE: 


Some Suggestions for the Study of the 
Relations between Them. 
By the Rev, P. N. WAGGETT, M.A., 
Of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. 
2s. 6d. net. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH. Price Sixpence. 
NATURE'S COMEDIAN. By W. E. Norris. 
MODDER RIVER. I. By Capt. Vaughan. 
MADEMOISELLE and FRAULEIN. By M. E. Francis. 
PAT MAGER’S WIFE. By Lena Barrington. 
The SOUND of the DESERT. By Louisa Jebb. 
A WHERRY ELOPEMENT. ByC. F. Marsh. 
A DEFENCE of PLAY-READING. By W. E. Hicks. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





Chaps. 17-18, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
New York and Bombay. 
THE 
ORTNIGHTULY REVIEW. 
Contents. MARCH, 1904. 
‘The TSAR : a Character Sketch. 
The SLAV and his FUTURE. By Dr. Emil Reich. 


The GROWING DISTASTE for the HIGHER KINDS of POETRY. 
By Alfred Austin. Poet Laureate. 


The COLLECTED POEMS of CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
Madox Hueffer. 


The NEGLECTED ESTATE of WEI-HAI-WEI. By Tai Foe. 

The WAR and the POWRRS. By Calchas. 

The WAR in the FAR EAST. By Alfred Stead. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FUTURE. By A Student of Public Affairs. 


— a Bird's-eye View. By Sir Charles 
‘oll . 


ENTERTAINING. By Mrs. John Lane. 

GREEK and the PURLIC SCHOOLS. By Cloudesley Brereton. 

The NEW WAR OFFICE. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

NEW LIGHT on the IRISH PROBLEM. By Filson Young. 
BRITISH DRAMA. Second List of Signatures. 

= a? TEACH ACTING at the PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 





By Ford 


THEOPHANO. Chaps. 12,13, and 14. By Frederic Harrison. 
London ; Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 





{OUR BYRON-SHELLEY-KEATS PRIZE 

ESSAYS (as Specimens) offered in a Rook with Two Pictures for 

So Series & Cou mene necessary OF in waeenan i .—For particulars 
EMA 2. 

_ reo RY CRAWSHAY, care O varwick Road, Paddington. 


SECOND EDITION, 


IZAAK WALTON 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 


BY 


STAPLETON MARTIN, M.A., 
Of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


REVISED, 


Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Photographs, 
10s, 6d. net. 


Spectator.—“ This 
book.” 


is a very 





VERBECK of JAPAN. A Life Story 


of Educational Work in EP inaugurated b 
Fridolin Verbeck. By WILLIAM ELLIOT akisnce 
With numerous [lustrations. . 
“An invaluable and permanent addition to our literature 
on Japan.” —Fublic Opinion. 
“ For nearly forty years this noble worker gave the best 
powers of his mind and body to building up a civilized and 
Christian state.”— British Weekly. 


* Japan is neither a purgatory nor a paradise, but a land 
full of individuals in an interesting stage of soeial evolu- 
tion.”—This is the subject treated in 


MR. SIDNEY L, GULICK’S NEW BOOK 
EVOLUTION of the JAPANESE 


SOCIAL and PSYCHIC. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
** He analyses with much actueness the characteristics of 
the Japanese people.” a amar 
** Singularly opportune......a very valuable book.” 
Guardian, 
“ Extremely Sioa. He portrays the Jap as only 
one can do who has lived long beside him.” —Scotsman, 


THE LATEST BOOKS ON MANCHURIA, 


EAST of the BARRIER; or, Side 


readable | 


Atheneum.—‘‘ To the clergy, then, all and | 


sundry, we say, ‘ Buy Mr. Martin’s book,’ ” 
Guardian.—* This book is full of quaint 
bits of information.” 
Western Morning News.—“This book will 
appeal to all Waltonians.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LiMiTED, 
11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Lights on the Manchuria Mission. By J. MILLER 
GkAHAM. With lilustrations and Map. 3s. 6d. 
** No s'udent of social habits and national characteristics 
can afford to neglect this simple record by a singularly 
acute and sympathet c observer.” —Glasgow Herald. 


MISSION METHODS in MAN. 


CAHURIA. By JOHN ROSS, D.D., Missionary of the 
Unitea Free Church, Moukden, Manchuria. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 3s. €d. 


The TURK and his LOST PRO- 
VINCES—GREECE, BULGARIA, SERVIA, BOSNIA. 
Sketches and Studies of Life and Travel in the Land of 
the Sultan. By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. With 
numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

“‘ His book, written brightly and vigorously, is a happy 
combination of history, politics, and descriptive writing, 
and bears on the questions which are of most immediate 
interest.”—Daily News. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21, Paternoster Square, E.C,, and Kdinburgh. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


Tenth Edition, 


With 3 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


‘*¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,, LimiTED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.O. 





SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.,, Lim1TED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





In 2 vols. crown 8v0, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN F FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM,’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 


DIXNEFORD’'S MAGNESIA. 


ACIDITY of th SromacHe °° HE 
o e or 
MEADACHE, am 


And INDIGESTION 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate onattations, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 








THIRD EDITION, Revised to 1904, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price insite 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LIMITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S |d.M. DENT & CO.’S LIST.| SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. “THE TEMPLE BIOGRAPHIES.” NEW BOOKS. 


—————— 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, with Illustrations, 
price 2s. 6d, net. 


A FAITHFUL MINISTER. A 
Brief Memoir of the late Rev. WALTER 
SENIOR, M.A. 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, price 2s. 6d. net. 


SELF-HELP for YE POOR 


CLERGY ; or, the Drainage of Rural Popula- 
tions—What it Involves. By ZARA, 


‘A work which will be especially interesting to the rural 
clergy.”—English Churchman. 
“ A very original little book.”—Rock, 


NEW AND EXCITING NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, in tasteful cloth binding, with 
Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. 
A MODERN MAN AUNT. 


By PHILIP H. LOCKWOOD, Author of 
‘Storm and Sunshine in the Dales,’ 





NEW STORY.—In crown 8vo, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 6s, 


CROSS PURPOSES: a Story of 


the Franco-German War. By JEAN MERI- 
VALE, 


NOW READY.—NEW VOLUME OF THE 
CHEAP EDITION OF THE BUOK LOVERS’ 
y LIBRARY, 
In feap, 8vo, printed on antique paper, and taste- 
fully bound, price 1s, 6d. net. 


STUDIES in JOCULAR LITE- 


RATURE. A Popular Subject more Closely 
Considered. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 





NOW READY, CHEAP EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 


ALFRED the GREAT: a Chro- 


nicle Play in Six Scenes. By W. H. PINDER. 

‘The action of the play is brisk and pleasantly stimu- 
lating.” — Western 7imes (Exeter). 

“Its literary quatities make it more than worthy of 
perusal, and its dramatic possibilities may be found de- 
serving of attention by those who are desirous of presenting 
something novel.’”’—vening Post (Exeter). 


THIRD EDITION, much Enlarged. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


The HOME NURSE: a Hand- 


book for Sickness and Emergencies (formerly 
known as ‘ Sick Nursing at Home’), By 8. F, A. 
CAULFtILD, Author of ‘ The Lives of the 
Apostles,’ ‘True Philosophy,’ ‘ Restful Work 
for Youthful Hands,’ Co-Author of ‘The Dic- 
tionary of »eedlework, Lace, and Textiles,’ 
‘House Mottoes and Inscriptions.’ 


‘‘It isa volume that every house should possess. Every 
chapter is brimful of infurmation.”— British Weekly. 

* A work containing much useful information and many 
practical suggestions.”—Ziterary World, 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


DREAMS that WERE NOT ail 
DREAMS. By J. ALFRED JOHNSTONE, 


“Its papers are well written......Discuss such su>jects 
as the charm of mu-ic, the power of art, vc. They make a 
suggestive book for a reader of a meditative turn of mind.” 

Scotsman, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, gilt top, with 53 
Photographic Ilustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


TRAVEL SKETCH « SinkGYPT 


and GREECK. By SEIMMAL EISROH., 
‘‘A most delightful and useful vade-mecum.” 
Asiatic Review. 
‘The author’s descriptions of the ; hysical aspects of the 
places which he visited are delightful 10 peruse.” 
Freeman's Journal, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Edited by DUGALD MACFADYEN, M.A. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, each volume 4s, €d, net. 
READY MARCH 2. 


ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


By EDWARD DOWDEN, D.C.L. 


In style and treatment this book is similar to Prof. Dow- 
den’s book on Shakespeare. 


MAZZINLI. 


By BOLTON KING, M.A. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. LL.D. 
F.R.S.E. 


SAVONAROLA. 


A City’s Tragedy. By NEWMAN HOWARD. 4s. 6d. 
net. [J/use published. 
ATHENEUM.—“ If we know anything of that rare 
thing called poetry, this p'ay is the true matter, great in 
theme, great in conception, and great in form. An assur- 
ance of style, a dignity without parade, a plain poignancy 
of thought and expression, are essential for Jasting work, 
and all these gifts are Mr. Howard’s. 





** Guide books, books for study, books for reference, little 
galleries of art.”—/llustrated London News, 


A NOTABLE NEW ADDITION IN 
THE MEDIAZVAL TOWN SERIES. 


SIENA. 


By EDMUND G. GARDNER. With numerous Illus- 
trations from Reproductions and Topographical Draw- 
ings by HELEN M. JAMES. Feap. svo, 4s. 6d. net, 
cloth ; 5s, 6d, net, leather. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


VENICE 


AND ITS STORY. By T. OKEY. With 112 Illustra- 
tions (50 being in colour), 1/7. 1s. net, 


‘The claims of Venice on the attention of men of our 
time are manifold: the merchant sees in it a predecessor of 
our commerce ; for the artist and the architect it is a holy 
city; the historian sees in it the gateway of medizval 
Kurope opening on the east; the politician studies a form 
of government .stable for centuries, and its effect upon its 
subjects; the philosopher seeks the inherent causes of its 
decay.”’—Athenaum, 


LATEST ADDITIONS IN THE 


TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. 

1s. €d. net, cloth; 2s, net, lambskin. 
HORACE’S ODES. 
SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 
DANTE’S CONVIVIO. 
GEOFFREY of MONMOUTH’S HISTORIES. 
STORY of CUPID and PSYCHE, 
VIRGIL’S ANEID. 
BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
HOWELL’S FAMILIAR LETTERS. (8 vols.) 
VERBA CHRISTI The SAYINGS of JESUS 

CHRIST. (Greek and English.) 

AUGUSTINE’S CITY of GOD. (3 vols.) 


—ee PELOPONNESIAN WAR. (2 
vols.) 


“TEMPLE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.” 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


Newly Translated and Edited by KATHARINE F. 

BOULT. With Portrait, &c. Long feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘One of the most 
remarkable autobiographies in existence.”’ 

ACADEM ¥.—' This arrangement of letters and memoir 
make up a volume that should be read from first line to last 
by all those who take human nature for the subject-matter 
of their study.” 


29 and 30, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MR. SIDNEY LEE’S ‘ QUEEN 
VICTORIA.’ 


With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Biography. 
By SIDNEY LEE, 


Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography., 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Lee’s Life of Queen Victoria stepped 
immediately on its first appearance, into the position of a 
standard work of biography on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Siena A handsome new ‘ popular’ edition should bring the 
book to the knowledge and possession of a wider circle of 
readers at home and abroad.” 

ATHENAUM.—“ We are heartily glad that Mr. Sidney 
Lee’s biography of Queen Victoria has been reissued in a 
cheaper form. To the praise bestowed on it in these 
columns when it first appeared nothing of material import- 
ance need be added.” 


NOW READY, with 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illus- 
trations, including 2 Portraits of the Author, 
and a Sketch Map, demy 8vo, 14s, net, 


A NATURALIST IN 
THE GUIANAS. 


By EUGENE ANDRE, 
¥F.B.G.S. M.S8.A. F.Z.8. 


With a Preface by Dr. J. SCOTT KELTIE 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
*.* The author is orchid hunter for the Hon, Walter 
Rothschild. The voiume relates his perilous travels on an 
unexplored tributary of the Orinoco. 


WITH A PREFACE BY MRS. HUMPHRY 
WARD. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo, 16s, 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Prof. A. JULICHER. 


Translated by 


JANET PENROSE WARD. 


*,* In this work Prof. Jiilicber gives an account, first, of 
each separate document of the New Testament, a 
such questions as authorsbip, date, aud tbe circumstances 
under which it was written ; next, of the gradual rise of the 
Canon ; and lastly, of the main features of Textual History. 
His standpoint throughout is that of the free historical 
inquirer, and he has devoted special attention to the intri- 
cate problem of the authorsbip of the Johannine Writings. 
The points of agreement «nd difference between him and 
Dr. Harnack will be found of great interest to the student. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
The TRUANTS. Chapters7-9. By A. KE. W. Mason. 
COLONIAL MEMORIEs. Ill. A MODKRN NEW ZEA- 
LAND. By Lady Broome. 
DEBITA FLACCO. By KE H. Pember, K.C. 
HISTORICAL MYSTKERIKS. III. The VASE of ALLAN 
BRECK. By Andrew Lang. 
HERBERT SPENCER. By Hector Mxcpherson. 
A DAY of MY LIFE in the COUNTY CUURT. By His 
Honour Judge Parry 
The STRUCTURE of a CORAL REEF. By Prof. T. G. 


Bonney, F.R.S. 
FRENCH HOUSEKEEPING. By Miss Betham-Edwards, 
A HUNGRY HKART. By Hugb Clifford, C.M.G, 
BALLADE of ST. MARTINS CLOCK. By L. H. 
The WRECK of the ‘‘WaGER.” By W. J. Fletcher. 
The POWDER BLUE BAkwN. By Mrs. Alfred Bidgwick. 


London: 





SMITH, ELDER & CU. 15, Waterloo Place, 8. W 
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A SELECTION FROM 


T. FISHER UNWINS SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





The PARTICULAR BOOK of TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. A Facsimile 


in Collotype of the Original Copy. Edited by J. P. MAHAFFY,D.D. A Companion Volume to ‘An Epoch in 
Irish History.’ 


PRESENT-DAY JAPAN. By Avevsra M. CampseLt Davipson, 


8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, 21s. 


The ENGLISH PEOPLE: a Study of their Political Psychology. By 


EMILE BOUTMY, Membre de I'Institut. Translated by E. ENGLISH, with an Introduction by J. E. C. BODLEY, 
Author of ‘ France.’ Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 


SOCIETY in the NEW REIGN. By a Foreicn Resident, Author of ‘ Society 


in London.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


CHINA’S BUSINESS METHODS and POLICY. By T. R. Jernican, Ex- 


Consul-General of the United States of America at Shanghai. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


ADVENTURES on the ROOF of the WORLD. By Mrs. Ausrey Le BLonp 


oy tg Author of ‘True Tales of Mountain Adventure,’ &c. With over 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
Os. 


The BERNESE OBERLAND. Vol. II. FROM the MONCHJOCH to the 


GRIMSEL. By the Rev. W. A. B. COOLIDGE. New Volume in Conway and Coolidge’s Climbers’ Guides. 10s. 


A SKETCH of CHINESE HISTORY. By the Rev. F. L. Hawks Port, D.D., 


President of St. John’s College. Shanghai, Author of ‘ The Outbreak in China.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


The HOUSEWIFE’S WHAT’S WHAT: a Hold-All of Useful Information 


for the House. By MARY DAVIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. Uniform with ‘ Please M’m, the Butcher!’ 


The MYSTERY of SLEEP. By Joun BiceLtow, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net. 
The SOCIETY of TO-MORROW: a Forecast of its Political and 


Economic Organisation. By G. DE MOLINARI, Membre de I’Institut and Editor of Ze Journal des Economistes. 
Translated by P. H. LEE-WARNER. With a Prefatory Letter by FREDERIC PASSY, and an Introduction by 
HODGSON PRATT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LONDON at SCHOOL: the Story of the School Board, 1870-1904. By 


HUGH B. PHILPOTT. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


CHATS on ENGLISH CHINA. By Arruur Haypen. Illustrated with over 


80 Specimens of Old China, and with over 150 China Marks. With Three-Colour Frentispiece. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


The STORY of GREECE from the EARLIEST TIMES to A.D. 14. By 


8. SHUCKBURGH, Litt D., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Author of ‘Augustus.’ Fully 
Miustraved. (‘Story of the Nations.’ *) Large crown 8vo, is. 


Demy 4to, 21s. 


M.A. Demy 


WAR EDITIONS. 
Brought up to date and with Supplementary Chapters on the Present Situation and Large War Map. 


Profusely illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, each. 


RUSSIA. (“The Story of the Nations”). By W. R. 


Professor of Russian and other Slavonic Languages in the University of Oxford. 


JAPAN. (‘The Story of the Nations”). By Davin Murray, Ph.D. LL.D. 


MorrFiti, M.A., 


QUIET HOURS with NATURE. By Mrs. Bricutrwen, Author of ‘ Wild 


Nature Won by Kindness,’ &c. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NATURE’S STORY of the YEAR. By Cuarues A. WitcHELL. 


trated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


BEFORE the GREAT PILLAGE. By Avaustus Jessorr, D.D. New Cheap 


Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The MERMAID SERIES of OLD DRAMATISTS. New Thin Paper Edition. 


Feap. 8vo. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. New prospectus post free 


Fully illus- 





on application. 


The LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. By the Right Hon. Joun Mortey. New | 


oad bg a Edition, in One Volume. With a Photogravure Portrait and a Bibliography. Large crown 8vo, 
clo net 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


1. SOUTH SEA ADVENTURES, 


CHINKIES FLAT. 
By LOUIS BECKE. 


A New and exciting Volume by the Author of ‘ By Reef 
and Palm.’ 


2, A NEW AUSTRALIAN WRITER. 


A BUSH HONEYMOON. 


By Mrs. LAURA PALMER ARCHER, 
3. A DETECTIVE MYSTERY. 


THE FILIGREE BALL. 
By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, 
Author of ‘The Leavenworth Case,’ Illustrated, 


4. MYRA OF THE PINES. 


By HERMAN K. VIELE. 
B. SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE CARDINAL'S PAWN. 


By K. L. MONTGOMERY. 
(‘‘ First Novel Library.’’) 


6. THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION, 
THROUGH SORROW'S 
GATES. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 
7. SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE MIS-RULE OF THREE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
8. SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THYRA VARRICK. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 
9. A POSTHUMOUS NOVEL. 


KITTY COSTELLO. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER, 





THE 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


MARCH. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Contents, 

FRENCH SOCIALISTS and the CHURCH. Jean Jaurés. 
SALDANHA BaY. (With Map.) BH. Y. Brabant. 
GEORG BRANDES. John G. Robertson. 
The ITALIAN PEASANT. Bolton King. 
DUMPING. Hugh Bell. 
The SITUATION in the BALKANS. Hugh Law, M.P. 
TWO VIEWS of LANCASHIRE :— 

(a) The LIFE of the ARTISAN. John Garrett Leigh. 

(5) The PEOPLE of the VALLEY. Alice Law. 
CNIDUS. E. M. Forster. 
The EDUCATIONAL ORISIS in WALES. W. Lewis Jones. 


| MR. BURDEN. (Serial.) Hilaire Belloc. 
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